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DISESTABLISHMENT IN SOOTLAND. 


Our readers will perceive from our impression 
of this day, that the Liberation Society has 
opened a campaign in Scotland under singularly 
encouraging auspices. The inclemency of the 
season, perhaps, and the unusually boisterous 
weather which has prevailed north of the 
Tweed, as eleewhere in the British Isles, may 
be regarded by some as an accidental exception 
to the above remark. In fact, however, they 
serve only to corroborate it. Popular meet- 
ings at this time of the year, even in our more 
southern districts, need present a very strong 
force of attraction to overbear the natural re- 
luctance which we all feel to face, even for a 
short distance through the streets, such gales of 
wind, rain, sleet, and snow, as they have re- 
cently had in North Britain. The reports we 
have received of the successive meetings in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth, testify to the 
deep interest taken in the question of disesta- 


1416 Produce conviction on the 


it will tell most impressive upon the out- 
come of the next general election. 

We shrink from pointing oat the speeches, 
whether of Free Ohurchmen or of United Pres- 
byterians, which havo come home with most 
power to our own minds. Within the range 
which they took and to which they were evi- 
dently designed to be restricted, all of them 
were excellent in their own way. We do not 


inne | think—and we have carefully perused the most 
extended reports of them given in the Scottish 


papers—that there was a 
whole series which did not 
lectual and rhetorical po 
a triki ly fa bl * 
the Border, some of them 


speech of the 
y the intel- 
the in 
On this side of 
have failed to 
is of an audience. 


But they were specially 


Scotland differs very 
both ip regard to theol 


on the question of di 
South Britain would be 
cerned, but which in North 
gt eS 


We have to take these thi 
estimating the true value of 


blishment by the people of Scotland. These | light, 


gatherings were conyened in spacious halls 
which were crowded by large and attentive 
_ audiences. Their several platforms were ovcu- 
pied by gentlemen whose ecclesiastical and 
social status added weight to the proceedings, 
They were addressed by leading Ministers of 
both the Free Ohurch of Scotland and of the 
United Presbyterian Ohurch, in tones of un- 
mistakeable earnestness, and strains of argu- 
mentative eloquence. They responded to the 
sentiments of the speakers with much onthu- 
siasm, and they carried with what may be de- 
scribed as unanimity—for the votes of dissen - 
tients were numerically contemptible — the 
several clear and incisive resolutions which 
were commended to their adoption. Of course, 
our experience in the Liberation movement 
bids us exercise caution in drawing sanguine 
inferences from the proceedings of popular 
assemblies. In modern times, the walle of 
Jericho do not immediately fall down before the 
blast of Levitical trumpets. Much has to be 
done in the way of unostentatious organisation. 
The flames which the fire of eloquence has 
kindled have to be concentrated upon definite 
practical ends. That which begins in contro- 
versy has to condense itself into action; and 
action, to be successful, must be directed to thé 
use of the most appropriate means. We are 
satisfied that this process has been effectively 
initiated, and we do not entertain a doubt that 


hand, we have no right to be surprised that 
they prefer that aspect of the case which 


is 
peculiarly their own, to the aspect of 
it whick we think could be ited to them. 
There is, however, a i 
give a tinge of its own to the 


people. 
Disruption took place which msulted in the 
formation of the Free Church. The immediate 


occasion of that Disruption, alt® not the 
underlying principle at issue, patronage 
question, dealt with last session by the Legisla. 
ture. The Leaders of the F urch move- 


ment in 1843 insisted vpon the independenos of 
the Church in regard to all her é@piritual con- 
cerns, but they combined with it the theoretic 
doctrine that it is the duty of the civil magis- 
trate to recognise, uphold, and support true 
religion. They bravely quitted the Kstablish- 
ment to which they were attached, they 
were convinced that, as a spiritual institution, 
its domain had been intrud@l upon by 
temporal power. They have not yet been 
taught to see the practical i patibility 
there is between the two positiogs. But cir- 
cumstances, and more particularly the Act of 
last year, have taught them several weighty 
lessons. They have learned from their own 


experience the marvellous expansiveness and 
efficiency of the voluntary method of main- 
taining and extending Christian ordinances, 
and have filled the land with their 

tions. They have been led to see that 92 
theoretical idea of a State Church is one that, 
even if it can exist in the imagination, is never 
likely in this world to be represented by fact. 
They have had sufficient proof of the obstruo- 
tive force of an Established Church in prevent- 
ing union. And the Act of last year has 
brought out very vividly to their apprehension 
the injustice of giving national endowments to 
a mere sect of the people, and that sect a 
minority of them. It should not be surprising, 
therefore, that they. have taken their stand 
upon the principle of disestablishment in 
so far as the Sovtch National Ohurch 
is concerned. Nor, perhaps, is it much to be 
wondered at that they are reluctant to place 
the matter upon the broadest footing. These, 
however, are the circumstances which cast over 
the meetings of last weck au air of peculiarity 
which we need hardly characterise. It prob- 
ably will not be always so. It will not be long 
so. The progress of the contest will widen the 
idea with which it has been entered upon by 
our Free Ohurch friends. Meanwhile, our 
satisfaction is that they Aave entered upon it ; 
that they have at length ventured to plunge 
into the stream; and that the flow of public 
opinion will almost necessarily carry them to 
conclusions which they now hope to ignore. 

If we might presume to offer an opinion upon 
the position taken up by the Free Church 
leaders—which we do with becoming deference 
—we would suggest to them that they would 
much more quickly, and, we may add, satis- 
factorily, extricate themselves from their pre- 
sent difficulties by courage, decision, and 
breadth, than they are likely to do by ela- 
borate attempts to deny any complicity with 
the general designs of the anti-State-VUhuroh 
movement. Their efforts will be thrown away 
upon the supporters of the Establishment, who 
will treat them as though they are (notwith- 
standing their nice distinctions) in point of 
fact, ‘‘ tarred with the same brush,” as the 
more out-and-out Liberationists. We may 
add, moreover, that, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the evils connected 
with the English Establishment, it may be well 
to consider that the Scotch Establishment is 
not likely to bo treated as a purely Scottish 
question, but that the supporters of the one 
will be sure to make common cause with those 
of the other. And in the day of battle that 
approachos, and that will come presently 
whether we will or not, these spocial tactics 
will turn out to have been worse than useless 
For ourselves, however, we have not the 

test 1 I that the cause which 
— Scotch friends and we have equally at heart, 


will suffer anything more than a present lack 
of power from the limited position to which 
the leadere of the Free Church appear anxious 
to commit themselves. We shull work together 
in converging lines until we meet, and when 
we meet, the settlement of the whole question 
of Church Establishment will be close at hand. 


ULTRAMONTANE TACTICS IN 
ENGLAND. 


Privce BrisMARCK in the German Parliament 
the other day, made some curious revelations 
concerning the Ultramontane origin of the war 
with France. And iu doing so us reported a 
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remark made in 1869 by a Papal Nuncio, which 
very closely concerns ourselves. It was to the 
effect, that the Roman Church was free only in 


America, and pe in Englan@end Belgium. 
In all other coumtries, the neia added, 
the Roman Ch had to look to revolutien as 


the sole means of ouring her tfal position. 
Now the separatian of arch d 


denounced as one A those pestilent c 
racteristic g m Pragpens ‘pod uli : 
ment to onen thé Pope cannot by any means 


reconcile himself. Yet it is instructive to 
observe that in the opinion of a high Papal 
official the only nation in which the Roman 
Church is really free, is precisely that which 
actually embodies this pestilent error as an 
irreversible condition of its constitution. And 
next in merit comes England, where a mori- 
bund Estublishmont does but feebly disguise a 
separation already practically accomplished in 
regard to almost everything except those pecu- 
niary ties, which are nut unnaturally regarded 
us having a peculiar and inviolable sacredness. 
It is satisfactory to learn that we are not 
counted amongst those perverse nations whose 
tyrannous patronage forces Roman priests to 
betake themselves to conspiracy and revolution. 
But we have not yet come up to the perfect 
American standard favoured by Prince Bis- 
marck’s Papal Nuncio; and therefore we can 
hardly expect to be let alone. It is well we 
should remember in time that our political 
machinery affords many facilities for busy 
zealots, short of anything like conspiracy or 
revolution. 


The extraordinary excitement aroused by 
Mr. Gladstone's Political Expostulation has 
given a somewhat startling prominence to the 
en that the Roman Oatholic vote, if 

ected by hostile and embittered feeling, may 
seriously embarrass the ordinary working of 
party Government, and in particular may just 
now threaten a longer delay than we had anti- 
cipated in our return to a Liberal policy. We 
are of course aware that merely political aims 
have comparatively little weight with the wire- 
pullers of Romish ecclesiasticism. Any pro- 
mise of the slightest increase in facilities for 
priestly despotism, any prospect of a gain in 
Ee any hope of — public funds 
or the cation and defence of superstition, 
will turn them from Tory to Whig, or from 
Whig to Tory, with as business-like an indiffe- 
rence to every other consideration, as that of 
the steersman when he sets his helm according 
to the wind. But if we catch the tone of Mr. 
Stand the manning of | — on by the pablio, 

o meaning of its tion 8 

the time bas come when the ä — 
bid a long adieu to any hopes from the Liberal 
party, save only such as may be given by a 
policy of 1 1 justice based on supreme 
indifference to all sectarian distinctions in deal- 
ing with imperial questions. And even such 
hopes are subject to this qualification—that such 
impartial justice is henceforward to be attained 
not by ‘levelling up,” but by “levelling 
down” ; not by adding to the miserable patch- 


work of concurrent endowment by which 
various Governments have striven to veil the 
naked injustice of pampered Epi ianism, 
or Presbyterianism, but by putting all sects 
alike on the same level of honourable self- 
dependence. Such a change of policy, how- 
ever, is a sad blight to the expectations that 
have been formed from the general tone of 
English government ever since Catholic eman- 
cipation. The blood relationship of Canterbury 
and Rome, the * iritual descent 
boasted by Anglicans, the humble t shown 
by our Protestant Establishment for Roman 
orders, while Rome scouts and condemns 
the assumptions of Anglican priests—all have 
combined to put Romanism on quite a different 
footing from that of the Nonconformist 
Churches. The continued existence of ancient 
Roman Catholic families with an aristocratic 
position contributed to the same result. How- 
ever false its doctrines may be, Romanism was 
at least ed as highly respectable; and 
that in England goes a long way. How strong 
this feeling was muy be illustrated by the 
comparative impotence of even the Protestant 
enthusiasm which carried the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act. Vicars apostolic and bishops in 
partibus, were turned * common consent into 
quasi-peers, and the title, “his grace,” became 
so firmly attached to Roman archbishoprics 
that common courtesy could hardly refuse it. 
It was naturally impossible to deal with such 
imposing people as cne would with common 
Dissenting preachers; and hence a deference 
has been constantly shown to representations 
of Roman Catholic grievances, such as con- 
trasts in a very marked manner with the con- 
temptuous sneers lavished on the scruples of 
merely Protestant Nonconformists about the 
operation of the Elementary Education Act. 

nder such circumstances, there is little wonder 


| 


that the tone of Papal emissaries should have 


assumed a boldness very different from the 


—— pleas put forth in the controversy 
a 


ut emanci , 
In regard to n is this growing boldness 
iog than oh the qu | 


of 
2 ttle alarm, 
England at least, g manifestly 
when that language is 
practical demand that Roman 
Catholics shall have a system of education for 
themselves, entirely apart from the rest of the 
nation, paid for by public funds, yet irrespon- 
sibly managed by priests, it is high time that 
we should reconsider tbe hesitating and eom- 
promising policy which has encouraged such 
8 assumptions. That, in effect, is 
really what Roman Catholics are asking for. 
At the dictate of a telegram from Rome they 
rejected Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill. 
It was very fortunate for us that they did so, 
as they will certainly never get such an offer 
again. But their reasons were nong the less 
instructive, and indeed ominous. oy would 
not tolerate that mixture of denominations 
which is absolutely essential to any educational 
institutions henceforward to be supported by the 
State. They carry out the same principle in 
England as far as they dare; and they become 
more daring every day. At the dictate of the 
priest the children of the Roman Oatholie 
paupers are removed from institutions under 
the immediate eye of the State, and are placed 
in schools where at the expense of the State 
they are brought up with views and feelings 
and ideas totally repugnant to English opinion. 
Again Oatholics y declare that they have 
no part nor lot in the school- board system. If 
by the aid of the cumulative vote they elect 
members belonging to their own communion, 


this is simply for the purpose of w over 
the 2 of 0 e 
al her. Or they are delegated onl 


to use their utmost efforts to work the 25t 
Clause for the epread of Romanism. 
if common report be true, there is more than a 
possibility that the bait of the Roman Oatholic 
vote may induce a Oonservative Mini to 


nr the sectarianism already dominant in 
Irish elemen 
colleges co 


schools, by subsidising 
trainin ucted solely in the eocle- 
— interests of Rome. Such a 
would by no means surprise us. The education 
of Mr. Disraeli’s followers having advanced 
another stage, they would probably say of this 


as they did of household , that there is 
a principle in it which can under- 
tend; and which favourably contrasts with the 


rule-of-thumb — of a blundering 
Liberalism. The passion for denominationalism 
has of late risen even amongst ultra-Protes- 
tants to such a height of fever, that we can well 
conceive their readiness to add Romish bigotry 
to the defences of their iar institution. 
That the principles ad in England and 
Scotland would logically tend to such a develo 
ment in Ireland we have long ago wi 
reiterated emphasis. But consistency in wrong 
doing is never desirable; and in to this 
as well as to all other forms of reli — 15 
larity, we must insist that what is wanted is 
not levelling up, but levelling down. 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Ar the close of every harvest the people of the 
United States are invited by the President to give 
public expression of thanksgiving to the Almighty 
for the benefits which have been received from His 
hands. Anyone who has been in the States on the 
day recommended to be so kept will have been 
struck with the manner in which it is observed. 
All business is suspended; in the morning the 
places of worship are full; while the after parts of 
the day are devoted tofamily reunions. It is a day 
of thanksgiving and rejoicing—better observed, in 
respect to the former, than any day in England, as 
suitably in respect to the latter as our own Christ- 
mas Day. This year the President issued the 
following— 

PROCLAMATION.— We are reminded by the changing 
seasons that it is time to pause in our daily vocations 
and offer thanks to Almighty God for the mercies and 
abundance of the year which is drawing to a close, The 
blessings of free Government continue to be vouch- 
naked to us, the earth has responded to the labour of 
the busbandman, the land bas been free from pestilence, 
internal order is being maintained, and peace with 
other powers has prevailed. It is fitting that at stated 
periods we sbould cease from our accustomed pursuits, 
and from the turmoil of our laily lives, and unite in 
thankfulness for the blessings of the past, and in the 
cultivation of kindly feelings toward each other. Now, 


theref * these considerations, I, Ulysses 
8. che President of the United States, do recommend 


to all ci te assemble in their respective places of 
worship on Thursday, the 26th day of November, and 
2 Tr 
Almighty God, and, laying aside all political conten- 


4 


— 


tions and all secular occupations, to observe such a day 
asa day of praise. In witness whereof, I have here. 
unto set my hand and caused e seal of the United 
States to be affixed.” 


The Rock says of ia that it is only one of the 


yin which the Spirit of the Pilgrim 

— in 22 republic, not- 
anding the sbeence of an Established Church, 
ditect Hecognition of religion in the letter of 
| the Gonstitusion ” ; and that i is very grand and 
becoming.” The fact is that if there were an 
Established Church in the States there would be no 
such observance. It would poison the religious 
atmosphere there as it has done here. 

„An antidote” to the Liberation movement 
has, according to the Church Herald, now been 
found. Where? In a tract jast published by 
Pickering, entitled, Sketches of Nonconformity 
from the Old Testament.” It reminds us of one or 
two publications which were issued some thirty 
years ago. Thus we are told, as we were told then, 
that ‘‘ Nonconformity has Satan for its founder, 
the mother of all for its first convert, and a mur- 
derer for its first high priest.” We have a sketch 
of the Union of Church and State done with the 
same brush, and in the same colouring; and 
Korah is once more brought up. These are old 
matters to us, but there is also something new in 
these pages. This is it :— 

Solomon, the wisest of men and the nursing father of 
the Church, became in his old age a convert to Non- 


conformity. Like Adam he sucoum ded to the wiles of 
woman. e hour of a Churchman's greatest d is 


hen Nonconformity appeals to his ons. 
Solomon failed to withstand these appeals to his affec- 
tions, and so the Act of Uniformity was the 
policy of his father David and Toleration 
ee to Nonconformists Toleration 

Religious He taxed 


reversed, 


of establishing Nonoonformity as the 
. The life of this successful conspi- 
rator furnishes a not incomplete parallel to that of 


dominant re 


Oliver Cromwell. 

Then we have the prophets. ‘‘ Balaam,” we are 
informed was the greatest prophet of Noncon- 
formity,” and the conduct of this seer strikingly 
exemplifies three great attributes of Nonconformity, 


t 
h fit to t is, in 
Saas abd be weak wah be tn 


that he has sacrificed justice to etiquette. 

The only parallel which we know of is to be found in 
the conduct of those German who, after denounc- 
of Papal bility as in iteelf 
submitted to it themselves as soon 
and compelled their cl under 
and penalties to submit to it also. We 
however, refrain from further remark on this very 


painfal subject. 


Guardian declines comment altogether. 
this is a safe way to secure a journal from any 
necessity of retraction by-and-bye. 

We are getting somewhat appalled at the grow- 
ing magnitude of the controversy upon the rubrics 
and all things related thereto. It is evident that 
this will be the chosen battle-field between Low- 
Church and extreme High-Church—moderate High- 
Church probably stepping in to settle the ques- 
tion, either by compromise or by postponement. 
The question is now in the hands, for a brief 
period, of the Committee of Convocation. On 
Monday there appeared in the Times a letter from 
the Rev. W. H. Girdlestone, charging known and 
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undieguised partiality against that Committee and | Cook. 


the Prolocutor by whom the members were nomi 
nated. There is a sufficient defence to this in the 
same journal of yesterday, but the controversy 
elicits the fact that the Evangelicals are afraid of 
the decision of the Committee. Indeed, Mr. Girdle- 
stone states that the decision has been come to, 
and of course we know what it must be—it must 
be in favour of a Communion dress and of the 
Eastern position, or Mr. Girdlestone would not 
have written as he has. Meantime we are informed 
that to the memorial protesting against such altera- 
tion 5,000 clerical signatures have been attached, 
besides the 60,000 Church Association signatures 
to the same effect. 

It would still appear, from the meetings that are 
being held throughout the rural deaneries, that the 
proposed alterations of the Prayer-book are unpo- 
pular in the country generally. We have looked 
through the several reports of these meetings, and 
have not been able to find a contrary verdict, the 
divisions—generally about two to one, but some- 
times more—being in favour of retaining the rubrics 
as they are. Such meetings are being held through- 
out the country, and therefore something like an 
active ecclesiastical spirit is being evoked. The 
clergy are being roused, not, this time, against the 
Nonconformists, but against each other, and there 
are symptoms that the contest which is rising will 
be a violent one. But what can these country clergy 
do? Convocation can decide, and Parliament can 
legislate, without them, and when the time comes 
will do so. If they had a Convention like that in 
the United States, or a Church body like that in 
Ireland, their position would be slightly different. 

The English Church Union, in opposition to the 
Evangelicals, appears to be, in its way, equal to 
the crisis. It certainly does not budge an inch from 
its position. Thus, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
last week, the president, the Hon. C. L. Wood, 
candidly said :— 

It was clear that a conflict was imminent. They had 
to fight, and what they had to do was to survey the 
situation, concentrate their forces, choose as far as 
sible their own ground, and having done all in their 


power towards a successful issue, leave it in the hands 
of God, The Church had been called to the bar of 


blio X — The chief authorities in Church and 
Beate united not to put dowa Ritualism so much as 


to put down Sacerdotalism, which was less than 
the Divine mission of the priesthood of the Church, 


(Applause. ) 

There is nothing like plain speaking, but we shall 
have plainer than this when people get more 
excited. 

The Exeter branch of the English Church Union 
has taken another step, and in another direction. 
It has communicated to other branches a series of 
resolutions, requesting opinions thereon, and calling 
for a meeting of the whole Union to decide whether 
the time has not come to claim the restitution 
of Church rights. The following is what we may 
term the programme, and it is worth looking 
through: 

0 t of che Church in regard to the int- 
saat of hor ours bishops without incurring the — 


premunire. 
2. The ah her Church he = her — 
independently tate sanction authority. 

3. The right of the Church’s duly constituted con- 
vocations to enact canons without reference to a Par- 
liament no one of whose members is of necessity a 
Christian, and which forfeited any right that it might 
have to control the Church’s legislation when 
it abo re teste as a condition of admission 
to its mem . 

4. The right of the Church by herself, and indepen- 
dently of State interference, to manage, administer and 


d of the endowments and other be- 
longing to the several corporations within her com- 
munion. 

And, y, to recover for the Church of Eng- 
land at as much independence of State control as 
now without questioning, to the Presbyte- 
rian ment in Scotland. 


This is, of course, freedom without disendowment. 

Last week we quoted the words of a Churchman 
to the effect that where Church authority was 
claimed it was inconsistent to allow of liberty of 
conscience. Now, what strange people some people 
are! Dr. Irons has always advocated Church 
authority, and yet has just said,— 

They did not mean that it was in the power of Con- 
vocation to do just as they pleased with the Prayer- 
book. They were not to regard Convocation as a bod 
to which they were to submit their „7 1 
things. He for one was not prepared to say he wo 
submit his conscience to a provincial va. for taking 
it at its very best, Convecation was but a provincial 
synod. They would never consent to any meddling 
with the rubrics, or any aoe of creeds. Next 
July would not decide anything; it would be but the 

inning of a great series of decisions, 


If this be not claiming liberty of conscience, what 
is? But it will be seen that Dr. Irons claims it 
for himself alone. 

Some English laymen must be looking with 
anxiety for the decision in the case of Jenkins v. 


— 


: 


opinions contrary to the doctrines of the Prayer- 
book, Mr. Cook has refused to administer to him 
the Communion. The incumbent, according to the 
canons, seems to be in the right ; but supposing all 
incumbents were to fall back upon the canons? 
The number of communicants in the Establish- 
ment is small enough now—about one in a hundred 
of attendants perhaps—it would then dwindle to— 
how many ; or rather, how few ? 

Our readers will see in another column a letter 
from the Rev. Thomas Hunter, the Librarian of 
Dr. Williams's Library, relating to the collection of 
biographical information regarding Nonconformist 
ministers. Mr. Hunter’s project will, we are sure, 
have the full sympathy and co-operation of those 
who are, or who should be, most interested in it. 
We have neglected our literature too much. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Last week a series of public meetings in favour 
of the disestablishment of the Church of Scotland 
was held in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and other 
towns north of the Tweed. Though exceedingly well 
attended, notwithstnding the most inclement weather 
which prevailed, and enthusiastic in spirit, and 
though many of the leaders of ecclesiastical opinion 
outside the Established Church took part in them, 
these meetings have obtained very little notice 
from the press south of the Tweed. Some reference 
to the remarks of the leading Liberal papers in 
Scotland will be a fitting introduction to our report 
of these demonstrations. The Scotsman sarcastically 
observes—‘‘It is somewhat remarkable that the first 
public meeting in reference to the Church Patro- 
nage Act, which was intended by its authors to be 
a healing measure, should, like all other meetings 
that are likely to follow it, be a meeting to express, 
not approval and gratitude, but condemnation and 
resentment.” Our contemporary goes on to say :— 


on other side, In truth, the proceeding, it 


not of the nature, has had the effect of a as 
for the various — ＋ 


with the attacking fo we cannot honestly say occu- 
pyin stronger round before, but multitadinoualy 

ed, eapecially from many of the most formidable 
of the soldiery that used to dwell in the other camp. 


One great advantage the attacking party enjoy 
is, that they can now point to the poor population 
of the Highlands—formerly used as an argument 
against voluntaryism—as being uow amply pro- 
vided with all that is required solely by the agency 
of that principle. And further, whilst the Esta- 
blishment has almost dried up in the regions were it 
formerly possessed nearly the whole ground, and 
was thought absolutely necessary, it has grown in 
the places where it seemed least needed, and 
has grown there and elsewhere entirely by the 
means which it, and especially some of the chief of 
those who were then its defenders and are now its 
assailants, held to be utterly inefficient. So far as 
the Establishment is endowed and established, it 
has been dwindling ; so far as it has been resting on 
voluntary aid, it has been greatly growing. Such 
facts tell, both by supplying weapons to the assail- 
ants and by inducing indifference among the de- 
fenders, and will probably exercise a greater 
influence in the struggle than any general principle 
professed by either side.” 

The Xdinburgh Daily Review commences an 
article headed The Country’s First Move against 
Church Establishment,” with the following para- 
graph :— 

“‘ Notwithstanding a storm so keen and violent as 
to be remarkable even in the inclement winter of the 
north, the greatest hall in Edinburgh was filled last 
night by a crowd of grave and earnest men, who for 
nearly four hours listened with enthusiastic unanimity 
to successive e tions of the spiritual independence 
of the Kirk of tland, all ending in the conclusion 
that the disestablishment of the sect which still re- 
ceives State support with State legislation is rightevus, 
necessary, and inevitable. The tone of the speakers 
combined with the character and the circumstances of 
the meeting to give it an historical character.” 

Our contemporary proceeds :— 

Many hundred Scotchmen met as citizens to decide 
in their own way a question which is purely Scotch in 
its accidents, but the root of which runs down into the 
whole history of Christendom, and into the in 
which we live. That it has fallen to this country to 


lead in the practical as well as theoretical discussion of 
the relation of the civil to the spiritual, and in the 


management of the delicate interests which both over- 


Mr. Jenkins having privately expressed | 


whether the reverse is to take p 
really a higher one—whether a Kirk more worth 


y of 
the name than even Knox's, because inheriting a 

times of trial..and 

possibly be reconstructed 

same 


spiritual position as the 
selves at a great price. 


Mr. Arnot urged “ disendowment straight out, and 
the English Church in Ireland is a painful 
But at this stage, it is better not to complicate 
movement with schemes, either of 
rent endowment, like that which would vest the teinds 
in ecclesiastical commissioners for catholic Church ex- 
tension, or that which would use them to reduce the 
school rates. We may be sure of wp ea | 
ment of landed proprietors will not be aby = 
the robbery which put some meee oy | into 
pockets out of the school funds; nor the Scottish 
— abandon to purely secular the 
still reserved for the Establ Church 
minority. Disestablishment will come the sooner the 
5 advocates say about the disendowment which it 
involves. 


The North British Daily Mail, speaking of the 
Glasgow meeting, after referring to the feeble 
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non- 
men with 

terests of religion and the 

alike that the 

National 

hich has now become a mere sect and 

be petted by the State, but shall have her national en- 
dowments withdrawn, and applied to strictly national 
purposes, The enthusiasm in favour of disestablish- 


of Glasgow itself, to show that it is by voluntary 
efforts that the whole mission work of the city 


system which it is wished to prescrve. Disesta- 
blishment and disendowment have thus become a 


Magazine to the effect that the Liberation Society 
has hardly any need to agitate the question north 
of the Tweed, for its battle is more than half won. 
‘Sadly and reluctantly, it may be, but certainly, 
will all lovers of freedom retire from a Church 
which the abolition of patronage has denationalised, 
and reduced to the position of the largest and gen- 
teelest of Presbyterian sects, and take up the 
attitude, if not of open advocacy of, at least of 
silent acquiescence in, disestablishment as a mea- 
sure of political and ecclesiastical justice.’ 


MEETING IN EDINBURGH, 

On Tuesday evening, December 8, a public meet- 
ng of persons in favour of Church disestablishment 
was held in the Music Hall, Edinburgh. Notwith. 
standing the boisterous character of the weather 
there was a large attendance, the hall being nearly 
filled in every part by an assemblage comprising a 
considerable sprinkling of ladies. Among those 
who oceupied the platform were Mr. D. M‘Laren, 
M.P., Principal Rainy, Professors Macgregor and 
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Blaikie ; Revs. Dr. Edmond, London, Dr. Cairns, 
Berwick, and Dr. Andrew Thomson; Revs. 
Messrs. W. Arnot, Croom, Cullen, MacGill, James 
Robertson, M‘Ewan, and M‘Dowell, Alloa: Lieu- 
tenant-Col. Davidson, Councillor Sloan, Dr. Moir, 
Messrs. Bladworth, Macknight, advocate; John 
Greig, W. M‘Crie, Brown-Douglas, Balgarnie, C. A., 
ex-Bailie Chalmers, Leith ; and Mr. Brotchie, Leith. 
On the motion of Colonel Davidson, Mr. M‘Laren, 
M.P., was called to the chair. The proceedings 
having been opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Croom, 

The Chairman intimated letters of apology from 
the Rev. William Adamson, Mr. Douglas of Cavers, 
Councillor Waldie (Leith), Mr. John Cowan, of 
Beeslack, and the Rev. Dr. Bruce, In the course 
of hie speech the Chairman said that a respected 
minister of the Church of Scotland had written to 
him, asking whether an amendment would be 
competent. He replied that no amendment would 
be competent which did not include disestablish- 
ment. He had heard a great deal lately on both 
sides of the patronage question and the disestablish- 
ment question, the causes of the disruption and 
disruption principles, and a great deal of ingenious 
writing had been expended on what appeared to 
him not to be the main subject on which a question 
of this kind could be decided. The important 
question seemed to him to be this—Would the 
Free Church having seceded thirty years ago, and 
having taken up the position they now hold, 
promote the object of spreading Christianity 
throughout Scotland or any other good object if it 
were to join the Established Church now, sup- 
posing there were no technical or religious difficulty 
and no questions at all connected with their claim 
of right? Putting it in that naked form, he should 
answer at once, and most distinctly and plainly, 
that no good object would be promoted by any 
such junction. If the 900 Free Churches and 
ministers, with an income of half a million for 
religious and benevolent objects during the past 
year, and the 500 United Presbyterian Churches, 
with an income of about 300,000/. a year—if 
were asked, as they had been very politely ask 

the Commission of the General Assembly, to join 


the Established Church again, he thought the 
answer should be that the position which they now 
was one much more important than they 
time of the Dis- 


Established Church, including the quoad sacra 
churches, and they had very politely asked the 
1,400 ministers and co ions of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches to come and join 
them, and they said that if they did they would 
ve them a fair proportion of the endowments. 
Laughter.) He understood the object of that 
meeting was to return the compliment with equal 


iteness and to say to the 1,200 ministers of the 
lished Church, ‘‘ We invite you to join us— 
(langhter)—to come out from the Establishment 
and to trust to the free-will offerings of the people, 
as we have done.” (Applause.) 
incipal Rainy, Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, moved the first resolution 


also to assume 

the endowments 

therefore to be 
e 


interests 

In the course of his remarks the Principal said he 
as a Free Churchman, and on the behalf of 
he disclaimed all responsibility for 
ha now raised the question of disestablishment— 

—— set the stone a- rolling. The Free Church 
had had many a sore loss they deeply felt of men 
gone from them who stood in the front in days gone 
185 but they had not yet fallen so low that they 

ould fear to face any man alive or any combina- 
tion of men on the old quarrel of the freedom of the 
Church ; and one reason why it was fit that the 
should now speak out was because they were chal. 
lenged, and that upon a clear issue embodied in 
transactions and events. The issue was—Shall the 
popslarising of the election of ministers by itself 
suffice as a settlement, and vindicate the continued 
existence of the Establishment in Scotland? And 
on this issue they were doubly challenged. First, b 
the action of the State. This year the State too 
up the condition of the Scottish Church, and the 
history of Scottish Church matters was surveyed, 
subjected to animated discussion, and made the 
basis of action, and of very serious action. The 
State resolved to transfer the rights of existing 
— rights older than the Reformation, to a 

roader constituency. But it had been made per- 
182 in the process that they would not look 
at question on which the Disruption turned. 
They had altered, in one respect, the constitution of 
the Established Church, but they would not con- 
template the ibility of an Establishment on any 
other principle than that principle of subjection 
which the law courts declared and the State con- 


firmed. Two men a distinguished places had 
exerted themselves to show that this Patronage 
Act should be regarded as a satisfactory settlement 
—one in the State (the Duke of Argyll), a most 
eminent Scotch nobleman, whom they all admired ; 
and one in the Church (Dr. Charteris), a man of 
very considerable influence—and each 5 an 
earnest desire, no doubt of it, to rally Scotch Pres- 
byterianism on what he believed to be the right 
platform. Both of these men would go as far as they 
could to meet the exigencies of the case. He would 
be quite content to have been left out of the 
materials supplied by the pamphlets of the Duke of 
Argyll and Br. Charteris to prove and demonstrate 
that essential Erastianism underlaid the views of 
both, and was regarded by both as essential in this 
case. They were also challenged by the action of 
the Established Church, which had reviewed her 
position and her history; had approached the 
Government and Parliament as the heir of the 
traditions and treasures of the Scottish Church ; had 
SS her case to the State in that view, and 
obtained what she sought. In short, State and 
Church, on a fresh consideration of the whole case, 
joined together to make their re-arrangement on 
the footing that the independence which they 
claimed for Christ’s Church, and for the sake of 
which they separated from the State, was quite 
unreasonable, and not to be thought of. And this 
was connected with elaborate — to sophisti- 
cate the public mind—partly to show that their 
claims were extravagant and Popish, partly to show 
that they could not maintain them, partly to show 
that this Patronage Act had given to the Esta- 
blished Church the freedom which, in the same 
breath, they said was monstrous and inadmissible. 
Free-Churchism was to be pooh-poohed and mud- 
dled away in a general confusion of ideas. This 
called on them to say that it was time ali this was 
at an end. All these thirty years they had esta- 
blished and endowed a Ch which embraced a 
minority of the Scottish people, which was least 
useful in the districts. That was thorough] 
irrational, indefensible, and absurd; and in 
their churches there was a growing feeling that the 
ecclesiastical state of Scotland was not edifying. 
Plainly, the Established Church thought the time 
had now come for holding out a hand to the other 
Churches and for assuming the attitude of inviting 
and promoting union; but the initial and obvious 
difficulty was of a quite different and of a far more 
precise and stringent kind. It was not a question 
of tolerating one another's views, not a matter of 
how much could be left an open question ; but for 
them to enter into the relation to the State which 
the Establishment sustained would be, with their 
views, sin. It was a thing they could not do with 
their views; it would be accepting an obligation 
which they believed they must never accept. 
Cheers.) The question then arose, how did the 
urch to deal with the case? Did 
it mean that it was to keep up for ever, for its own 
comfort, an Establishment on one side to protest 
. the ground of its Erastianism, and the 
nited Presbyterian Church on the other side to 
keep separate from on other grounds? He held 
that it concerned the interest and the influence of 
the Free-Church to answer that question. The 
resolution he had read answered it; the present 
meeting answered it; the Free-Church must answer 
it—(cheers)—and he believed the answer could 
only be, without deciding at present how much 
there could be or could not be, that whatever 


principled unions there were to be in Scotland, dis- 
establishment was the essential prelimi to there 
being any union at all. (Cheers.) He did not 


Church might see fit to deal with anything said 
that night with those energetic expressions of dis- 
pleasure of which they had had some imens 
already; but if they did, he thougbt they might 
treat these with perfect good humour. He felt 
sure there were many members of the Established 
Church who were prepared to consider whether, 
when the question became a pane question, it 
was worth while to have a prolonged contest about 
it ; but no doubt many who deeply valued the Esta- 
blishment as a means of grace to Scotland would 
warmly contend for it, and when men were warm 
one could not expect they would always be perfectly 
just. Men that were contending for something 
dear to their hearts became eager, and their feelin 
ought to be res even when the expression o 
it might become strong. But, whatever came of 
it, he must s . He was in no hurry about the 
business. He was not deciding as to the how or 
the when ; there was nothing in the present resolu- 
tions about the practical steps, nothing about goin 
to Parliament or forming committees. If there h 
been, he did not know that he could have seen his 
way to come to the meeting. He was in noh 
about that; it was a question for practical poli- 
ticians. The thing would come in its own time 
fast enough. He was rather afraid of over haste 
than of undue delay ; but he must speak explicitly. 
He believed that the termination of the present 
connection between Church and State in Scotland 
would do no harm to the ministers of the Esta- 


| blished Chnrch ; he believed it would do no harm 


to the ple of the Established Church; he 
believed it would do no harm to the country or to 
the cause of Christ—he believed all that, and there- 
fore he was there to say it. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Thomson, Moderator of the United 
Presbyterian Church, seconded the resolution in a 
speech, — Hg arguments of the previous 
speaker, remarking that the Established Church’s 


— — 


places of worship were like old nesta in winter 
rom which the birds had fled, and asking why, if 
she had ceased to be the nation’s church, she should 
in any degree be supported out of the nation’s 
funds. When a thing was seen to be unjust in 3 
free country like this it was doomed, and would 
auy Churchman of candour say they had not, in the 
history of the Free Church, a triumphant demon- 
stration of the fact that establishment and endow- 
ment were not needed to supply the spiritual 
necessities of the land. They had discovered that 
liberty was favourable to a Church's health, that 
too much help crippled and emasculated a Church s 
strength, that disendowment would not be destruc- 
tion but disenthralment, and sending forth a 
ministry and a people on a course of liberality, and 
Christian action, and faith in God, which would 
make them a wonder to themselves. (Cheers.) 
No one would call in question the warm attachment 
of one cf the Established Church’s wealthy laymen, 
as proved by his did donation of half a million 
of money to one of its funds. But he confessed he 
should ‘hot have ventured to use the very strong 
language which Mr. Baird had used to describe the 
state of affairs in not a few of her pulpits and the 
tendency of this state of things to increase. Mr. 
Baird declared that there were ministers in that 
Church living in a state of veiled infidelity, who 
preach it, and who even flaunt it in the face of the 
public m the shape of printed sermons,” and he 
complained that ‘‘their presbyteries had not the 
courage to call them to account.” And, again, un- 
contradicted by any of the ministers who heard 
him, he ke of those who remained in the 
Church aud ate its bread while 3 preaching 
another Gospel than what they had undertaken to 
preach.” If these charges were well founded, then 
they had another strong reason for severing the 
connection between the Bstablished Church and the 
State, and for insisting that her endowments should 
henceforth be made to flow in other channels ; for 
while he held that Christian truth gained noadvantage 
— — —— but ra — oa reverse, he 
u error acquired by the same means 
— 2m — n le. If there 
were propagandists of Rationalism, both secret and 
avowed, in the pulpits of the Establishment, let 
them be made to come out, and do their bad work 
on their own resources and of those of their 
disciples. (Cheers.) Dr. Thomson protested 
— a mode of putting the subject which he 
ought was fitted to mislead. It was, he said, 
asserted or insinuated that where they not a 
National Church they could not have a national 
igi He said, let them have a religious nation, 
and then they had a national religion. Nay, he 
went further, and was prepared to say that, as far 
as his nal convictions were concerned, the 
true and only way to get a real National Church of 
Scotland once more was by the way of disendowment 
and disestablishment. — man would look back 
— the causes of the secessions and disruptions 
which had taken place, he would find that the root 
of the bitterness been connected with the 
uestion as to the function of the civil magistrate. 
t that question be taken out of the way, and all 
the denominations in Scotland be placed on a footing 
of equality, and they should relieve Parliament 
and their Church Courts of endless and irritating 
discussion ; they should have done with con- 
troversies, and have time to give attention to the 
reat work of the pulpit and ; and the 
— not only be able to stud Scotland wi 
churches and schools from one end to the other, 
but should be able to go forth as a t united 
Church and help in the evangelisation of the world. 
(Loud cheers. ) 


The resolution, on bei t to the meeti 
carried all — gates one or two 
being held up in opposition. 

The Rev. Dr. Edmond, London, moved the second 
resolution :— 


was 
ds 


be more amply and more heartily provided for. 

In support of this Dr. Edmond contended that the 
ate: — Churches in Scotland had proved their 
ability in regard to maintaining ordinance’ and 
missions on a scale so ample and satisfactory that 
the ministers — the ay cael a * — 0 
mocki superfluity. e ho is ttis 
— and not burden themselves with the 
condition of thi in the South. If there were 
reasons for touching the comparatively harmless 
system of —— in Scotland, there were reasons 
a hundredfold more powerful in favour of removing 
the monotonous and scandalous system which pre- 
vailed in England. The spiritual bondage of that 
Church was deplorable in the last degree. They 
gathered their Convocations, such as they were, 
and they were the laughing stock of earnest men 
for their impotence; but they could not do anything 
and they knew it. They dared not touch a thing 
connected with their Church without going to Par- 
liament about it, and he would take as an illustra- 
tion the Public Worship Regulation Act, He granted 
that public worship must be regulated ; but if there 
was anything that should be regulated by Christain 
men themselves, it was the worship of the Living 
God. (Applause.) In conclusion, he asked the 
meeting to take an interest in this matter, because 
the only cause of Popery in the land that was 
worthy of consideration at the present moment was 
the Ritualistic, or rather Romanizing, party within 
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the Established Church. Let them take care not held it to be demonstrable that anyone who, for | 


to allow that system to get any advan 
strutting forth in State garments and pleading the 
status of an endowed clergy. (Cheers.) The men 
of Scotland had at present an admirable rtunity 
for carrying on the battle for disestablishment. 
In Scotland the work would be comparatively easy, 
because they held the key to the whole position. 
Let them clear the Scottish field from the growth of 
the Establishment, and it would not be long till the 
wave of the same movement over England. 
(Cheers.) But let them see to it that they did not 
lose the opportunity, because if they failed to 
exercise it, he ventured to say deliverance would 
arise from another quarter, and they and their 
fathers’ house would be dishonoured. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Rev. William Arnot, of the Free Church, 
Edinburgh, in seconding the resolution, said that 
if the men of Scotland had, as was remarked by 
Dr. Edmond, the key stone of the whole position in 
their power, they would with their tools go on nib- 
bling till something happened to the whole arch- 
way. (Cheers and laughter.) After referring to 
the objection taken by some to the disestablish. 
ment movement on the ground that it might 
counteract the . effects of the recent spiritual 
—＋ in the land, and giving it as his opinion 
that this fear was not well founded, the rev. gentle- 
man said he could not help thinking that the 
manner in which the a had endeavoured to 
send those of the Free Church and others away privily 
was rather shabby—(laughter)—seeing that they 
had been wronged in this matter. (Cheers. ) He 
would rather say to the magistrates—Nay, but 
come yourselves and fetch us out. (Laughter.) A 
great deal, in the matter of disestablishment, he 
then proceeded to say, depended upon the attitude 


from 


which they who were joining in this movement 
might be able to maintain to members and ministers 
within the Free Church. (Hear, hear.) The 


oe they had in view was not an ecclesiastical 
victory, but the coming of the ki m of their 
Master in the land. (Cheers.) He desired that it 
should be remembered that no one man in the Esta- 
blished Church would lose a y all the days of 
his life were they to — — in their 
— oy of dis establishment. (Hear, hear.) On all 
ides it was admitted that vested life interests 
should remain untouched. (Cheers.) Men talked 
about confiscation, but he considered that a v 
stupid cry. There was to be no confiscation, 
they did not propose in their hour of triumph to 
take one penny from any man in Scotland, or from 
any man’s heir. Corporations had no heirs ; pres- 
byteries had no sons—(laughter)—and a parish 
minister, in relation to all ial ri had 
no heirs. The P Act of 1874 settled that 
—_ and should silence all tongues upon it. 
rivate patrons got compensation for their sons, 
but corporations, having no heirs, got none—there 
was therefore no confiscation. He would ask his 
friends in the Establishment if they really wished 
their Dissenting brethren to glide in with 
just as one stream glided in with another, a 
that they should eavour to have their students 
passed th h one Divinity Hall? He would 
not believe that the Established Church actually 
wished this until he heard it from their own 
lips, although at times like that when not long ago 
the Established Church endeavoured to influence 
from an ev ical point of view a certain int- 
ment, they the sympathy—and the w 
they had—of all other churches, and would have 
got their help had there been an ——.— of 
giving it. (Cheers.) The ranks of the supporters 
of disestablishment he would compare to two great 
armies. It was said of the Duke of Wellington 
that he actually cried when he heard the sound of 
the approaching artillery of his allies at W 
but he dared say his friends of another Church 
that night been rather glad to bear the boomings on 
the left. (Laughter.) They had heard Rainy go 
off with a great crack, and now another 10-pounder 
was just going off. (Renewed and prol 
laughter.) They of the Free Church were not going 
to take up their friends’ os fire them ; the 
weapons might be of a di t kind from their 
own and they might burst them, but they would 
lay their rifles parallel and fire them at the same 
. (Cheers and laughter.) Probably his 
brethren of the Free Church were just part of the 
meeting that needed most convincing, and he should 
like to give them a word or two. hy did they 
come out at the disruption? The only 8 that 
justified them in rending the Established Church 
was that it had become corrupted to its core. By 
the interference of the Legislatu 


re and courts in its 
directly spiritual work, and by its acceptance of 
that interference as its rule, its constitution was 
vitiated, so that it no longer honoured the Lord, 
but dishonoured His cause. (Cheers.) They held 
that view at the time, and they held it to-day ; and 
if any of them did not hold it, why were they here 
at all, and not in the Establishment? (Renewed 
cheering.) If they were asked why did not all the 
ministers leave the Establishment then, the answer 
was, because either they did not perceive the 
truth, or they were not willing to follow it. If 
all the ministers and members had seen as 
they saw, and had done as they did, the 
Established Church of Scotland would have 
been utterly annihilated on the 18th May, 
1843. (Cheers.) Every Free Churchman who 
came out did all in his power to dissolve 
it utterly; how came it now that any one 
of the Free Church could put forth his hand to 
make an effort to maintain that Establishment? He 


example, moved heaven and earth to protect from 
downfall the Establishment in Ireland, or endea- 
voured to move society to protect the Establish. 
ment of Scotland, put a fool’s-cap u his Free 
Churchism. However zealously a Free Church- 
man might hold that it was possible in certain 
circumstances that there might be an Established 
Church a real honoar to Christ and to His cause, 
he was not at liberty under that to put forth his 
hand to maintain in existence for one hour the 
Established Church as now constituted. He was 
appealing to Free Churchmen ; and, taking them on 
their own principles, he thought he had a complete 
demonstration that the Erastian Establishment, 
instead of being an exhibition to the world of their 
grand principle, was a caricature and a misrepre- 
sentation of it. (Cheers.) It was exhibiting, he 
thought, in actual reality that inconsistency he had 
heard attributed—falsely, he hoped—to a West 
— yey professor of religion, when a neighbour 
said to him, How is it, Donald, that you attend 
80 2 whole day to the preaching, and 
your own daughter selling whisky in your own 
public-house?” Oh,“ said Donald, puir thing, 
she’s no converted, it will do her no anh.” (Great 
In to spiritual independence 

be lett free to 


this difference: he did 
that troubled States; but it 


never trouble the 8 
world, If the sun’s rays fell upon their table, 
i ined gently and warmly the whole space ; 
did and not evil. But if they inte 4 


minated m 
and, secondly, 
b 524 2 — 
urn ev i it touc was 
2. the human conscience, Your 
ite was nothing to it for making 
concentrated the conscience power from fift 

or sixty millions of people and 

of a bureau of Jesuits hidden 
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loud cheers)—made on the floor of House of 
that justice and decency demanded that 
the Free-Church should be consulted—(renewed 
cheering)—was, ‘‘We knew beforehand they 
would not accept it.” (Laughter.) That was true, 
but it was pot adefence. By making that defence, 
they confessed that the Free Church had a right to 
a share if they would have taken it. If they did 
not confess that, the defence put was not straight- 
forward. Thoughthe Free Church should not have 
found it * 5 — 2 N me share 
themselves, they wou ve a ri a voice 
any way as to how the share should be paid ; 
they would have given an opinion, and it would 
not have been to hand that share to the gentleman 
over the way. (Laughter.) He should like to give 
one word of warning—that when they came to the 
point, those of them who lived to see it must take 
care not to make the example in Ireland a thing to 
be imitated, but a beacon to be avoided. For his 
part, he thought whatever money formerly the Es- 
tablishment ol that country might have lost by dises- 
tablishment, it lost tenfold more in character by the 
demoralising manufactory of faggot rectories and 
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the Church’s life and their own 


connection there- 
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had renounced thereby 
Statistics showed it to 


citizen, with a vote in his pocket and a tongue i 

his head to demand justice. (Cheers.) And on 
such a cause in this day, justice, in the long run 
or short run, would be done. (Renewed cheering.) 
The Rev. Dr. Cairns, of Berwick (U.P.), who 
received with great enthusiasm, moved the next 


between the members and 
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and he rejoiced that so many 


ren 
their power to diffuse and circulate and 
He rejoiced to co-operate with these brethren on 
any platform whatever, but he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that it had been confessed, as it 
had been that evening, that there wasa Broad-Church 
element within the Church of Scotland which was 
not in harmony with the Westminster Confession 
of Faith—a Broad-Church element which was 
certain to alter, broaden, and then to subvert the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, on which the 
Church of Scotland stood, and on which, 
in his judgment and that of many it alone 
could deliver anything like a national e 
true 7 . * Prof Wallace, in a 
recent ress, referred to the —＋. Act 
as having liberated Church of Seot- 
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Church had stood from the beginning. (Cheers.) 
Now, he for one would not be a party to con- 
tinuing under the name of a testimony to true reli- 
ion and Scottish Christianity an institution which 
id not more value, and which did not rest 
more entirely upon the foundation of the other 
Christian Churches, and which would risk altering 
their national religion and seriously 15 it. 
What a different career would, however, be before 
the Church of Scotland if she would lift up an 
unbroken testimony in support of those great 
truths which had and alone could continue 
to be, the life of the world! (Cheers.) He did 


iple 

full; but they now asked their friends in the 
Established Church to come over and help them. 
(Cheers.) They in the other Churches would be 
reinforced by the help of their brethren, while 
on the other hand those who belonged to the 
Established Church would receive all needful 
sympathy from them. (Cheers.) In reply to what 
had said to the effect that they practically de- 
stroyed the best — =, point and vantage ground 
for any union were they to destroy the lished 
Church, he submitted that the truth was the very 
ores. Was it ble that the people of the 
i tcould be so sanguine as to expect 

that it would gather before long all members of 
other Churches within its ? The United 


proved themeelves very he thou ye Be 
kel 


ery converti 
of that in the future they were not 
to in this ~~ ( and 
er.) N was it to anticipated that 
b 


li 
au 


that 

the Church of Scotland. (Cheers.) 
Knox, in his almost habitual disgrace 
have said—what would Melville—what 


belong, and that it was in the 
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Ballie Burt, called upon to take the chair. 
were also present on the platform Revs. Dr. Cairns, 
Eadie, Buchanan, Young, Jas. Black, Ker, and 
M’Ewan, of Glasgow ; Dr. Johnstone, Govan ; Dr. 
Boyd, West Kilbryde ; Rev. Messrs. Wm. Thomson, 
John M’Coll, H. Bremner, W. M. Mackay, P. 
Richardson, David Perret, Wm. Ramage, Robert 
Alexander, C. G. M’Crie, Alexander Oliver, John 
Mitchell, Jas. Buchanan, George Stewart, John 
Stark, G. C. Hutton, John Kerr, D. Menzies, 


1 * 


. 


Robert Johnstone, George Campbell, Bailie Burt, ö 


and other well-known laymen. 

After prayer had been offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Buchanan, 

Mr. Pearson read letters of apology from Messrs. 
George Anderson, M. P.; John Ramsay, M. P.; H. 
C. Bannerman, M. P.; Sir Peter Coates, Rev. Drs. 
Douglas, Scott, and Guthrie; Rev. Messrs. John 
Nicol, Samuel Chapman, R. T. Atkinson, J. W. 


\| Ashworth, John Douglas, Messrs H. E. Cram 


Ewing, J. W. Burns, W. Graham, ex M.P., Jas. 
Campbell, jun., Provost Wilson, of Govan, and 
others. Mr. Anderson said he thought the proposed 
first resolution was a perfectly logical non-sequitur 
to the recent Patronage Act. Mr. Graham said he 
was glad to perceive that the principles of disesta- 
blishment were gaining ground in these and other 
countries, far more rapidly than any of them would 
have dared to anticipate a few years ago. Mr. 
Campbell, of Tullachawen Castle, wrote :— 

We have been accused in some quarters as bein 
actuated solely by a desire to pull down the Established 
Church. I trust we are guided by a much higher - 
ciple than that. Of course our views, if carried out 
into practice, would necessarily interfere with the 
existing Establishment ; but I see no other way of 
reaching the solution of the t ultimate object of 
union, towards which all the Churches are professedly 
tending, and which in this country is so much to be 
desired and prayed for. If any other way can be sug- 

I am sure it would meet with unbiassed consi- 
eration by all parties. I am proud to say, that my 
experience asa Free Churchman bas bred in me the 
firm conviction that there need be no fear that the 
offerings of the people towards the proper maintenance 
of religious ordinances, both at home and abroad, will 
at all prove inadequate. 

The Chairman then addressed the meeting. He 
said disestablishment was imperatively demanded 
in the interests of the Church. (Cheers and hisses.) 
A year ago that meeting would have been impos- 
sible, but as they had heard from a very high 


quarter, a great many things had happened since 
then—(cheers)—and amongst others the passing of 
the Patronage Act of last session. The passing of 
that Act marked a crisis in the relation of the Free 
Church, and of the voluntary churches of Scotland, 
towards the Establishment which it was not diffi- 
cult to explain. While the Patronage Bill was 
not before the public the General Assembly of the 
Free-Church had explicitly and emphatically ex- 
pe its val of establishments, and when 
bill came ILA. Free Church 

no 


ment. (Cheers.) Then while the measure was 
before Parliament it had become every day more 


parent that, under the cry of remed abuses, 
the promoters of the bill wiahed to entice int the 
ishment the members of the disendowed 
Churches. It was not pretended at the time that 


the bill would bring about a bodily union between 
the Free and i Churches, but it was said 
it would render more easy the of families 


the one Church to the other. 


a much stronger one than could be up for the 
disestablishment of the Chureh © of 


— tees 


connected with many 


was in & decided minority. 
the Establishment — — 


which 


uses 
happily the Church of Scotland was free 
from, yet it was useless to deny that if they dis- 


established the Church of gland, binding 
— —— as it did various sects ranging from 

vinism on the one hand to Roman Catholicism 
on the other, that Church would cease altogether 
to exist. In Scotland, however, the removal of the 
Establishment would be the removal of the 


(Cries 
inter- 
ht would be 

eof Argyll 


of the | him, 


—— 


in regard to this question. His e, in reference 
to that point said As regards the reunion of the 
Churches, I have always said there is no hope 
whatever of the reunion of the Free Church and 
the Established Church, except on the ground of 
disestablishment.” (Cheers.) There was no danger 
to Presbyterianism involved in the proposal to dis- 
establish the Church of Scotland—-it was simply a 
question of political equity, and of a paltry quarter 
of a million of money annually, The hon. gentle- 
man next proceeded to allude to the propriety of 
such a meeting being held in Glasgow, and then 
mentioned that the returns laid before the House 
of Commons last session, giving the number of 
communicants in connection with the Established 
Church, showed that in Lanarkshire and Renfrew- 
shire, of which Glasgow was the t centre, the 
adherents of the Established Church did not number 
one-fourth of the population (cheers) and making 
allowance for those who did not attend church at 
all and for the Roman Catholics in Glasgow, he did 
not believe the proportion of these adherents was 
more than one-third of the Protestant population 
of the two counties. (“ Hear, hear,” laughter, 
cheers, and interruption.) The Dissenting Presby- 
terians already numbered one-half of the entire 
Presbyterian 1 of Scotland, and the most 
flourishing Established Churches were those con- 
ducted on the Voluntary principle. (Cheers.) The 
experience of the Highlands showed that in the 
eee and more thinly populated districts the 
tablishment was equally unnecessary. Notwith- 
standing the efforts which had been made to 
cultivate it there, the Established Church was an 
exotic plant—the population belonged to the self- 
au 7 Churches. He would not trouble them 
with statistics as to the various parishes, but they 
were doubtless familiar with the fact that in 
Sutherland, with its population of 24,000, only 378 
communicants were returned as belonging to the 
1 — ; while they had also + ee that 
in the presb Lewis, out of 23,500 of a popu- 
lation, all bat 500 belonged to the Free Church ; 
and in connection with the parish of Uig, only seven 
communicants were returned as belonging to the 
Established Church. That, however, was not the 
worst case, because in another parish of which he 
had heard there was only one such communicant. 
(Laughter.) Then, in, the total annual revenue 
of the ian Churches of Scotland amounted 
in round numbers to about a million and a quarter, 
of which all but a quarter of a million was derived 
from voluntary sources, while out of the quarter of 
a million supplied by endowments a very con- 
siderable nnmber of thousands of pounds were 
annually wasted—as, for example, in maintaining 
churches in parishes where there were only two or 
three communicants, in augmenting the livings of 
the Highland clergy, and in keeping up the 
try of the eral Assembly. (Cheers. 

ing next shown how union among the Scottish 
Chu would lead to the saving of the funds, 
Dr. Cameron said that as Ahab, the King of 
Samaria, coveted the vi of Naboth, because 
it was the inheritance of his fathers, so the pro- 
moters of the Act had coveted the vine- 
bodies, 


Churches were derived. It was not pretended that 


it was 


to this act of injustice 
in order that 


i thetic in Christian work 
ted by bodies more zealous ; but 


an excuse might be given for the continuance 
, invidious, and wasteful subsidy 


funds. He was aware that the ex- 


y 
(Loud and prolonged 
hon. gentleman, after having pointed 
out that disestablishment was the only ground upon 
which union could take submitted, in con- 


i no better right than the other 
two millions of their fellow-countrymen—when she 
disturbed that truce, and — to substitute for it 
a policy of aggrandising the Establishment at the 
ares of the self-supporting Churches—the time 

come when practical voluntaries of every kind 
must coalesce, and do battle for the great cause of 
religious equality. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
The Rev. Dr. Cairns moved the first resolution as 
follows :— 
That inasmuch as under the new constitution of the Esta- 


blished Church, granted by Act of Parliament, the members 

and adherents in each congregation are to elect their own 

minister, it is not only equitable in itself, but has become in 
circumstances & — that they should su 

and maintenance of all 

ion; and that national 


to this resolution, the rev. Doctor re- 
been said that the advocates of dis- 
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= —— = — — — ͤ 
establishment were making attacks upon the Church | Act had been introduced avowedly for other pur- I said in conclusion. better of their friends than to 
of Scotland. (Cheers and interruption.) He made no — than merely to benetit the. people of "the entertain a doubt as to this, 8 that he believed 
attack upon the Church of Scotland—he attacked | Church. Was he uncharitable in saying that with they would, in the event of their movement provi 
— * ie — of * with | many it had been much — a political move designed | successful, see a cious rivalry as to who 

the (Cheers and interruption. e was one | to strengthen a whose fort i pport iffusi 
ta seek ool, te ek ete | ae ) ortunes were at a low | do and give most for the su and 


? lesiastically it was a scheme | th Gospel, while th ld be developed 
would prove to have been one of her most | to draw over the ministers and Rent meet of — liberalite that would — ng every waste : 


enlightened friends—(cries of Oh, oh,” and | rounding churches, especially those of hi ho | of our lan 
cheers)—and he 112 this movement because | were thought to be — open to 12 l “ 


he believed it to for the good of the Church | With some of its leading advocates there was no The 2 — — — — Mor- 
herself, and for the good of the country. | disguise, with others of them a very thin one, which | ton, of Greenock. 7 

One reason why the disestablishment movement | all could see through, and so attempts had begun Mr. J. Carnvent Wund in su ing the mo- 
should be supported was that there was undoubtedly | to be made in the Highlands and elsewhere to work tion, said the Liberation Societ ern 5. 

a tendency within all Established Churches towards | the measure for that end. In these circumstances, — 


something like laxity and uncertainty of Christian they were bound to tell the world what 72 was _— a wt - 


doctrine. While Dr. Cairns was going on to argue their Free Churchism was, bound to say 
that in the event of disestablishment being brought | what they honestly thought of the Establishmen 
about the Churches would be brought to the pro- | bound to take up the chall thrown down, an 
fession of purer doctrine, the noise at the further | enter the lists. That was his answer; that his 
end became so great that vindication of their present movement. The rev. 
The Chairman rose and intimated that unless the | Doctor went on to say he advanced a step further, 
persons who were causing the disturbance speedily | and said he was there not as an o t but as a 
subsided, he would require to call in the aid of — 1 ol national religion. What was national 
their friend the civil magistrate. (Cheers, laughter, igion? Surely the first and great element in it 
and hisses. ) was—there must be religion real, and not merely 
Dr. Cairns was then allowed to resume his re- nominal—of a personal, and not merely of a parch- 
marks, which he did by expressing, in terms similar | ment description. In pro as a whole 
to those used at the Edinburgh meeting, his hope Was leavened with the doctrine and spirit of the 
of seeing a day when all the Churches in Scotland | Gospel, was under the power of vital godli 
would be brought together in a blessed union. there was a national igion which should 
Treasurer Miller seconded the resolution. would 2 itself oe actings, —.— — 
G. M. tration of rulers, and in the measures o liamen 
. 3 rose to propose the follow end pri ce But what he had — —— y with 
hat the t rtance y many good peop 
disendowment of the — is uncalled for, — to formal enactments, to State testimonies 
is not in accordance with the general mind of the Scottish | and services, however hollow and h itical 
people. however little theso t have behind them of real 
N and cheers.) conviction and heartfelt submission to Divine autho- 
he Chairman declined to put this motion as| rity. If only there was something in the statute- 
being contrary to the object of the meeting. There | book, something royally instituted or sanctioned, 
was more disturbance in some parts of the hall, | that was enough for these le; there was the 
which having subsided, essence, at all events, the usive evidence or 
The Chairman said that he had been threatened | guarantee, of national religion. There might, how- 
by the gentleman who wished to put the resolution, | ever, be no religion, properly speaking, in the 
that he was allowed to —— the meeting matter, no howage to that who required truth 
the proceedings would be interrupted. (Hisses and | in the inward parts, and would not be mocked. 
applause. ow, they must have no threats, and | Why, he had heard it seriously maintained in the 
they w have order maintained. (Applause.) ö Assembly — N he 1 ted 
The Rev. Dr. Adam moved the second resolution doxy, for godliness, » ay was doing asa child displayed when he put s li 
as follews :— that the Confession of Faith was guarded by Act | stick to à packet of — | and the Duke of 
That in view of the of lowed sister Churches, | Of Parliament, and so could not be changed in one 
and eepecially in view of the standard of ministerial income | iota by the Church without the State’s sanction. 


ing thek ministers, e cf eeion | Dalveble delasion. ‘The ides wee e aboard. Tt 
— usion. The idea was simply t hter, ch and cries of No.“ 

between pagtor and people, but they would alm be induced might sound a paradox, but it was a sober and de- The large meotings held burg . 

—— 2 world. monstrable truth, that the first duty of national | and great meeting, clearly indicated that the 
In supporting it, he said he was a speaker there | religion — be to pull down and root out | people of Scotland were in due time going de But 
that night in consistency with, and in vindication of, 2 national Eat it. Here he could make | an end to the Establishment of Scotland. (“ Oh, 
Free Church principles. With the abstract question | bis appeal to history, which some would understand : oh,” and applause.) The chairman had said no 
of the lawfulness of any National Establishment | better than argument. Was it not exactly so at the) one could have » expected 
their resolutions did not deal, and he was not to be | Reformation ? No sooner had the Evan sounded | guch a meeting be 
beld as maintaining the negative. On the con ; 
he was ready at the proper time to support t 
affirmative, though with modifications and 


[ of 2 2 at 1 iod he might have 
to ing. w could any one who parti- 
ci in, or who a ved of, the Diaru ion hesi- 

to all the length they were now doing? 
Those who took that momentous and memorable 


ore 

that 

by being trish 

mee 2 that they could no lenges Jen e f He was in the sytem te 
nected with it without sacrificin e honour o * 

Christ and the righ jim on His p Ah, but they might say and 


order to 
sin. Could mortal man, he asked, have 3 —— 
the continuance of so anomalous, and indeed 


impossible, an institution? The Government re- 
fused to maintain any other, and the Church, 
therefore, was wholly unworthy to be maintained. 
The Disruption thus meant disestablishment. To 
his mind nothing was surer or clearer. But 
if so, why,“ it might be asked, have you 
been so long silent? and why do you come 
forward now and raise this hostile cry? Is the 
Establishment worse? is it not better? has it not 
been popularised and improved by the late Anti- 
Patronage Act? and does it not look mg even 
osen 


i 


ill, that the present time should be ch or such themselves 
a crusade?” He had two things to say in reply. differ — 
The first was that the Establishment was not essen - 

tially or materially ö 4 the recent legislation. — 
Patronage had been abo or rather it been gs = 


transferred from the old patrons to new ones, the | the 
latter being not individuals or corporations, but | it in the loss of mutual interest, sympathy, 


. result in 
popular bodies ; but this had been done without the | blessing. And while great woo 
slightest gnition of any Scriptural or anciently this way, what resources would, be asked, be un- which 
guaranteed ri hts ed by Christian people— locked for the Christianisation of the land and the of the 
it had been done by Parliament creating a consti- | World? The Free Church had last year an income " which it 
tuency unwarranted by, and unknown to, either of 511,000 CL, more than — 83 1 * 4 .— had 
the law or the practice of the old historical Church Presbyterian had somewhere abou /0001., | to be faced already. 


* f | according to the last statement which had come | and their mission was to put an end to a source 
csing an authority over, and delegating vowers to | under, bis notice, The Establishment raised | strife so as to bring about «lasting pesce. (Toad 
the esiastical Courts fatal to their freedom, | voluntarily more than r y d hat did then carried almost unani 
Then, he answered, secondly, that so far as the | between I. 100, 000l. and 1,200,000); and w The resolution was > 
Eatabli * 1 by the recent legisla- all the State endowments amount to? About one- | mously. 
tion, it was in a wa r challenged them in the | fourth of that ae 7 ; — „ 
Free Church to d and carry out their princi- under 300,000. not 
les. The Establishment had sought to get, and | Church, with their numbers and resources, os | m 
fad succeeded in getting, new powers and privileges | oil contribute all they 2 oo to 14 
from the State; and on the lowest ground, as —— exceed it? Yes; and obligati * Pe ould they be 
of the nation, they had a direct interest in re- Ar with 1 1e thought, he, 
sponsibility connected with these proceedings, This | POOrer 
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PERTH. 


On Wednesday, Dec. 9, the Liberation Society 
deputation visited Perth, and addressed what 
proved to be the and best meeting the 
society has yet held in that city. It took place 
in the City Hall, which, notwithstanding a bitter 
cold night, was full. Robert Pullar, „ one of 
the ety’s executive committee, ided, and, 
in his opening address, said that, thanks to the 
change of government, the question of disestablish- 
ment had received an impetus which the most en- 
thusiastic friends of the movement would have 
hoped for for many years. Dr. Edmond, one of the 
d on, we to a number of facts indicating 
the progress of the society's cause—progress 80 

that the Scotsman said there was disestablish- 
ment in the air, and the Spectator that everybody 
seemed to have disestablishment on the in! 
After the Rev. Mr. Sutherland, a United Presby- 
terian minister, had spoken, the Rev. Mr. Gi 
the Free Church, made a pointed speech. He 


Church's life; if it were, it was already dead, and 
only required a decent funeral. Religion would 
have out in these lands but for dissent and 
secession—the so-called national churches were 
describing the Broad-Church 


by 
Ark theory. Mr. Carvell Wil 
Edinburgh meeting was proceeding was attending 
the Newcastle conference - joined Dr. Edmond at 
He illustrated the points of his 
resolution 


reference to the English Establish- 

ment, describing with much pangency the traffic in 

Charch — 1 and asserting that the iniquitous 

would live till the death of the Establish- 

ment. He also showed how impossible Christian 

union was while such an institation existed. The 

Rev. Messrs. Tulloch (Free Church), Wardrop and 

Knowles, and Baillie, also took part in the pro- 
ceedings. 


, — made a good point 


DUNDEE. 


The — here on Friday night had to be held 
in St. Paul's Free Church, the Kinnaird Hall not 
being obtainable. There was a good audience, in 
spite of a wet and windy night. ‘ix-Bailie Moncur 
resided, and expressed his deep sympathy with the 
society's object, and he said that the great majority 
of Free Churchmen had learned that the peculiar 
advantages enjoyed by the Established Church were 
hindrances, and not helps, to the attainment of the 
results for which Christian churches existed. Dr. 
va 5 1 Free * —— — 
ex · moderator of its Assembly, opened with a manly 
in which he adjured his brethren of the 

t to cast off their bonds, and enjoy the 

li of the unestablished churches. The Patro- 
nage had not struck a link off the fetters of the 
State-chain, and he felt that, in for disesta- 
blishment, he was acting consistently with the 
ition he took up thirty-one years ago. Dr. 

nd replied effectively to the charge that he 

was a political Dissenter, and urged that the pre- 
sent was pre-eminently the time for car ing on 
liberation work. Mr. Jenkins, M. P. for the 
h, said he regretted that Free Churchmen 
take any trouble to defend themselves from 
of yg wage! for it could not be but 


the 


feeling of the English people. He did not 
— did thet the English Establishment 
lees unjust and injurious than that of Scotland. 
Williams took as the theme of one part 
the anomalies and contradictions in- 
the existence of a Presbyterian and Epis- 
Establishment side by side ; alluding to 
comments of the High-Church journals on the 
uning in Crathie Church, and to 
’s being obliged to officiate in West- 
as — yar Dr. McGavin (United 
follo in an effective speech, and 
Rev. Charles Short said that he desired the dis- 
i t K ryt ge say . 2 2 
isestablishing that of England. e Rey. J. C. 
Baxter, Councillor Henderson, and Mr. Geo. Rough 
proposed votes of thanks. 
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ABERDEEN. 
(By Electric Telegraph. ) 
Tuesday morning. 

The meeting held in this town last night was as 
successful as those which preceded it elsewhere. 
The attendance was large, and consisted mostly of 
men, and the proceedings were most enthusiastic. 
All the speakers, except the deputation from the 
Liberation Society, were Free Church men. These 
ntlemen, the Rev. Dr. Edmond, of London, and 

. Carvell Williams, urged the importance of 
treating the disestablishment question as one of 
— . — concern, and not solely in reference to 


tall candles on the altar were lighted, 
and vestments were used, and there were 
and uflexions. 


Mr. Mac: | 


| 


THE NEWCASTLE LIBERATION 
CONFERENCE. 


In our last number we were able to give in a tele- 
gram of about two columns from our own reporter, 
some account of the conference and public meeting 
of the Liberation Society held at Newcastle on the 

ing evening. At the fermer there were 
representatives present from the five northern 
counties. Several letters of apology were read at 
= conference. Mr. T. 8. Aldis, — 55 
arrogate, hoped that progress was being made in 
arranging some practical scheme. Mr. Stevenson, 
M.P., in stating his inability to be present, said 
he had never attached himself to the Liberation 
Society, though he had often supported the same 
measures for the advancement of religious liberty. 
Mr. Backhouse, M.P., wrote to say — he was 
prevented attendin reason of other engage- 
ments. Sir Wilfrid —— M. P., hoped they 
would have a successful and encouragin ing. 
He was very sorry indeed to hear that Mr. Cowen 
was still unfit for much public work. Mr, 
Walter Henry James, M.P., after thanking them 
for their invitation, wrote to say that he had always 
maintained an opinion that the severance of Church 
and State in this country could never be carried out 
till some scheme was propounded to deal with 
ecclesiastical endowments. He was in favour of an 
inquiry into these revenues for this purpose. Sir 
Arthur Monck, M. P., also expressed his regret at 
not being able to be present. Dr. Cairns, of Ber- 
wick, after stating that he was to be present that 
same evening at a disestablishment meeting in 
Edinburgh, said that there, and subsequently in 
Glasgow, representatives of the Free Church were 
to appear along with the older Dissenters, and the 
meetings were likely to exert a great influence. He 
was exceedingly anxious lest these great agitations 
should draw away attention from the igious 
movement which had so happily advanced in 
England and Scotland ; but as they came upon them 
in the providence of God, he trusted that He would 
not suffer the one to injure the other. Sir John 
Swinburne regretted his inability to attend, as he 
should be abroad at the time. He fully sympathised 
with the objects of their society, as it had long been 
his opinion that the sooner all connection between 
the State and the Church of this country ceased the 
better. 

Mr. A. Illingworth, in making a statement re- 
specting the proposed 100,000/. fund, explained 
the manner in which the movement had been carried 
on in the past, and stated that the annual expendi- 
ture had amounted to something like 5,000/. The 
necessity was now felt, however, of reaching every 
hole corner of the country by means of public 
meetings, lectures, placards, societies, literature, 
and so forth, all which would add to the expense 
of the society. It was resolved at the triennial 
conference to raise a fund of 100,000/., which would 
give an annual income of 20,000/. to carry on their 
work. A very good meeting had been held at 
Sunderland, where Mr. Backhouse had put himself 
down for 500“., Mr. Samuel Storey for 501, and 
Mr. Andrew Common for 25“. The subscribers in 
Newcastle and Gateshead numbered 109, and there 
was little doubt that if efforts were made this 
—— could easily be increased to 1, 000 l. (Ap- 
plause. 

— — — — Central — was —— 
atten not wi i e great inclemency o 
the weather, and was presided over by Mr. R. 8. 
Watson, whe made an effective speech. We 
have only space to report two of the speeches de- 
livered on the occasion. 

Sir Henry Havelock, M.P., in moving the first 
resolution, said Mr. Gladstone was perfectly right 
when he said, two years ago, that before going to 
the House of Commons to ask for disestab ent 
they should make the principle known to those who 
elected that House, and bring them round to their 
way of thinking. To carry the country with them, 
there were, he thought, two things to do. The 
first was to disabuse the public mind as to certain 
aims that were attributed to them; and the next 
was to put before the people the ends they really 
had in view. The first great charge that was 
brought against them was, that they desired to 
pull down and destroy the Church. He could 
—_ say for his part if the society had any 
such end in view, he could not lend it any coun- 
tenance or * whatsoever. (Applause) On 
the contrary, however, he took it that the object 
of > a society was 882 up the ee hes 
and to strengthen it ae it to k u 
the voluntary support of a free people, al’ 
purify it by casting out from it those fatal elements 
of error which into it at the time of its 
compromise with Rome on the occasion of the 
Restoration of Charles IIl.—a compromise which 
was festering and fermenting until it had culminated 
in corruption that was threatening the very exis- 
tence of the Church. The dependence of the Esta- 
blishment upon the State hindered its spirituality 
and vitality ; and it perhaps might astonish some 
of them, as coming from a speaker on a disestablish- 
ment platform, when he said that they Wanted 
nothing more nor less than a second Reformation. 
It 8 he saw no other cure than disesta - 
blishment that he advocated disestablishment. 
(Applause.) What was it that made the Estahlish- 

the determined foe of any national education ; 
hindered it from fellowship with other Christian 
communities outside of her border; and above all 
made it, instead of being, as it once proudly 
boasted to be, the bul of Protestantism, the 
main instrament by which the people were gradnally 


* 


becoming familiarised with Romish ceremony and 
doctrine acted in dumb show, instead of being 
ken properly? (“ Hear,” and applause.) He 
charged all those faults and weaknesses to Esta- 
blishment, and Establishment alone. Therefore, 
he maintained that they were not doing their duty 
if they did not strive to hold continually and ever- 
more prominently before the eyes of the people of 
this coun the great principle of freedom of 
religion entirely severed from dependence on State 
control. (Applause.) It was under the shelter of 
the Establishment that the faith of this country 
was being insidiously and steadily sapped, and 
being prepared step by step to embrace that very 
superstition inst which the Establishment 
prided itself on bei 7 the principal barrier. They 
should not forget the support they had received 
from that t man Mr. Gladstone, in the 
— he recently published. (Applause.) 
e could not hut think that it was one of the 
wisest things Mr. Gladstone had ever done. It was 
* he might have alienated openly those who 
already been his secret foes ; but he took it 
that for every one Mr. Gladstone lost, there were 
attracted to him ten sound, firm, true-hearted 
ishmen. (Hear, hear.) Every Englishman 

that loved his country, every true Liberal, must 
rejoice that Mr. Gladstone had spoken out 80 
plainly as he had. He had scattered to the winds 
the accusations of his enemies that he leant towards 
Rome. That calumny, it would be admitted, 
would never show its head again. While Mr. 
Gladstone reaffirmed, and boasted proudly, that he 
had done, and readily done, all that he could for 
civil equality and religious freedom to his Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, and gloried in having done 
so, he crushed for ever the accusation that he 
ceded to them civil rights because he ad a leaning 
towards their religious opinions. Let that great 
statesman 2 further in the path he had 
indicated for hi , and see the logical conse- 
quence that religious equality to the Nonconfor- 
mists of England demanded their release from the 
insidious advantages under which the establishment 
by the State of one sect placed them, and he (the 
hon. member) thought the Nonconformists, who 
were, after all, the backbone of Liberalism in this 
country, would give him in future such a trium- 
phant majority as would cast all his previous vic- 
tories into the shade by comparison. (Applause. ) 
The Liberal party could never desire to have 
(and never could have during Mr. Gladstone’s life- 
time) any other leader than he. (Applause.) But 
Mr. Gladstone could never go back to the conquer- 
ing leader that he was in 1 until he gave to the 
Liberal party the b 


Pate ek ie ae 
matter, and es y upon the point o u- 
cation, should be full satisfied. (A se.) They 


ought to show to the world that what they 
mainly desired was to bring the publicly-professed 
faith of this country back to the standard of the 
Reformation—the only infallible standard of God's 
Word. That, he maintained, was their primary 
object, and if they fully believed that it could only 
be done by disestablishment, then disestablishment 
they would have. (Applause.) 

Mr. Burt, M. P. for Morpeth, who was received 
with continued applause, said he was present that 
night not so much as a Nonconformist as in the 
capacity of a citizen and a politician. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) He had never taken, nor did 
he now take, much interest in mere theol con- 
troversies ; and if the Church of been 
merely an ordinary ous society, so far as he 
was concerned he sh have been content to let 
it alone. But it was a Parliamentary Church. It 
had been described by Lord Houghton, some time 
ago, as being a branch of the civil service—(laughter 
and — 1 whether they would or not, it 
seemed that it would insist upon their being re- 
cognised as members of its body. That being the 
position, it seemed to him that the Church 
chall attention and criticism. Well, he was 
one of those who did not believe in the connection 
between Church and State. If anything in this 
world was to be free * belonging to the 
individual conscience the Creator, it was reli - 

ion, and when the State attempted to fix a creed 
or the people it seemed to him to travel out of its 
true province, and to undertake a work for which 
it was not at all qualified. (Cheers.) This was 
what the Church had done, and, as a previous 
speaker had remarked, in this it had fail Here 
was a Church, the most richly endowed in Christen- 
dom, and what had it done to Christianise the 
e of England? (A voice; Much and 
cries of Nothing.) It had been called 
the Church of the man? What right had 
it to such a title? What had it done for the 
poor man? What had it done to enlighten his mind 
or improve his morals? (Hear, hear.) It had done 
less in this direction than some of the poorest and 
most despised of the Methodist sects in the 
country. (Cheers.) The poor man’s Church! In 
what great movement for the liberties and the 
“ee of the people of England had the Church 
en 
for chea 


the side of the poor man? In the struggle 
struggle for civil for political right— 


bread and * literature, in the 
anny an 

in their struggles for liberty had the Church 
been on the side of the weak, the poor, and the 
oppressed, or had it been on the side of the power- 
ful and the wealthy of the country. (Cheers.) He 
should not attempt to give an answer to that ques- 
tion, but should just take the liberty of reading 
what some, who might not be called rabid Demo- 
crates or Radicals, to say upon this subject. 
Mr. Lecky said:“ No other Church so uniformly 


have a creed of 300 years old. 
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betrayed and trampled on the liberties of her 
country. In all those fiery trials through which 
English liberty has since the Reformation, 
she invariably cast her influence into the scale of 
tyranny.” rd Macaulay, who was himself a 
Churchman, and who was one of the most able and 
eloquent defenders of Chureh Establishments, also 
said :—‘‘ The Church of England continued to be 
for 150 years the servile handmaid of monarchy, 
the steady enemy of public liberty. The divine 
right of kings and the duty of passively obeying all 
their commands were her favourite tenets, and 
once, and once only, and but for a moment, when 
her own dignity and property were touched, did 
she forget to practise the submission which she had 


taught.” Mr. Gladstone, who had recently blown 
a trumpet which seemed to be shaking the walls of 
superstition all the world over—(applause)—wrote 


some thirty-five years ago a pamphlet on Church 
and State. The leadin ments in that pamph- 


let were quite as effective in the direction of 


establishing Mahomedanism in Turkey as in the 
direction of establishing Episcopal Christianity in 
England. But in the course of this somewhat 


remarkable pamphlet, Mr. Gladstone made this very 
remarkable statement. After saying that unity 
was an essential of truth, he said that the charac- 
teristic of the Church of England was her unity. 
She was one in mind and one in body. Well, he 
did not know how far that might be true at the 
time it was stated, but he did venture to say that 
even Mr. Gladstone himself would not claim that 
as a characteristic of the Church of England at the 

resent time. (Applause.) There had been laid 
— them some evidences by the previous 
7, N of the unity that was prevailing in the 
Church? What had occurred in Oxford but a week 
ago? A right . bishop had been announced to 

reach in a certain church, and another right rev. 

ishop inhibited him, and would not allow him to 
pee Bishop Colenso was quite as good a 

ishop, and he ventured to say, as good a man, as 
the Bishop of Oxford, and yet he was inhibited 
from preaching in the church at Oxford. And 
nearly at the same time another dignitary of the 
Church of England was passing a very high eulo- 
gium on the very man who had been inhibited from 
preaching at Oxford. It had been said that every 
variety of opinion from Geneva and Rome was to 
be found in the Church of England ; and they would 
find, he believed, every variety of opinion between 
the extremes of infidelity a Roman Catholicism 
within the bounds of the Establishment. He did 
not utter this as a reproach against the Church of 
England. Speaking for himself, he trusted that 
a time was coming when the Church of England 
would not be less Catholic in the best sense of 
the word, and less comprehensive than she 
was at the present time. But they com- 

lained of a State-endowed Church. (Hear, hear.) 

hey said that these men with every variety of 
opinion, with all their diversity of views, were in a 
false positioh, and were promulgating doctrines that 
were entirely opposite to the doctrines which they 
had subscri to. (Hear, hear.) This was the 
matter of which they complained. They could not 
It never had been 
tit for the people of England, and with the advance 
of time, it was becoming less and less fitted to the 
growing intelligence of the age. Nothing would 
place the Ch of England in a proper position as 
* this but disestablishment. That was the 
only outcome of all their efforts, and, he ventured 
to aay, net, looking back throughout that period, 
they had prevailing all these varied opinions 
which were entirely opposed to the liberal of 
the age. They could not expect that the human 
mind would be crippled. This was a truth that all 
theologians of every age and of every creed were 
slow to learn—that the human mind would not be 
crippled and fettered by sree of any kind. (Ap- 
plause.) Sir Henry Havelock had said that they 
required a second Reformation. He ventured to 
say that what they required was the doctrine of 
the Reformation logi carried out. What was 
the doctrine of the ormation? The right to 
private judgment, free thought; aud this was what 
they wan In the Church of there 
were disin i ey at og yee te co- 
operating with them, N. most learned, 
and the choicest of spirits in the hurch of England 
were determined to be free. Freedom they must 
have, but they wanted it, if possible, with all the 
advantages, and especially the money of the State. 
But it would be seen that these two things, a State 
Church and absolute freedom, were utterly incom- 
patible. With all their united efforts they would 
soon have what numbers of our kind had 
long wished to see—a free Church in a free State. 
(Applause. ) 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


We have also reports of — meetings at Gates- 
head, attended by Mr. A. Illingworth, Mr. Fisher, 
and Mr. Andrew ; at Middlesborough, attended b 
the two first-named gentleman—the mayor presid- 
ing; and at Scarborough, Mr. W. Roundtree, J. P., 
in the chair, at which Mr. Titus Salt, Mr. IIling- 
worth, and the Rev. Mr. Best spoke. The Kev. 
Marmaduke Miller has delivered lectures at Sunder- 
land—Sir H. Havelock, M. P., presiding; and at 
South Shields, Mr. Alderman James in the chair. 
During the past week the Rev. John Compton, of 
Leeds, has delivered an address, on Reasons 
for the Separation of Church and State,” at Patey- 
bridge. Mr. Gordon has lectured at Tunstall, in 
the Potteries, 17 and Wrexham, 
North Wales. We have no room for any details 
this week, 


MR. MIALL AND THE REV. BREWIN 
GRANT. 


_ Mr. Grant, in a lecture delivered on the Ist inst., 
in the Public Hall, Wigan, on Is Liberationism a 
better safeguard for the preservation of religion than 
State-Churchism ?” o the following allusions to 
Mr. Miall : Mr. Miall’s new truth was to put the 
soul of Christianity into the body of Nonconformity. 
The Dissenters had not preserved a religion—had 
not fot one from heaven, but had got one from Mr. 
Miall. Some time the Nonconformists and the 
Church were becoming friends, but some of the 
Nonconformists objected to it. His most disgrace- 
ful conduct had been towards the Dissenting mini- 
sters themselves. He said it was gold that im- 
peded their march, and followed it up by saying 
that if the Dissenting ministers spoke out honestly 
with him the Church, their better cus- 
tomers, the decent hearers, who, perhaps, paid a 
pound a year more for their seats, would desert 
them.” At the close of the lecture the Rev. F. G. 
Collier, of Wi asked the rev. tleman where 
he should find the quotations from Mr. Miall's works, 
and was informed that he could not tell where the 

uotation as to putting the soul of Christianity into 
the body of Nonconformity was; but he had the 
book with his A iY and he could find it in five 
minutes. All Mr. Miall’s works were first pub- 
lished in the Nonconformist, and were afterwards 

ublished in four little books, the last being The 

ritish Churches.” The quotation was, he believed, 
from Ethics of N — — On Friday, Mr. 
Collier delivered a reply to Mr. Grant’s lecture, and 
in the course of the evening read the following 
letter, which had been received from Mr. Miall :— 
** Welland House, Forest Hill, Dec. 10, 1874.— 
Rev. F. G. Collier. My dear sir,—I thank you for 
the kind interest that you took in vindication of 
my public character at the Wigan meeting. I did 
not immediately reply to your note of the Ist inst., 
because I waited to see the report of Mr. Brewin 
Grant s lecture in the local print, which I did not 
receive till Saturday morning last, and because my 
labours in connection with the press occupied my 
time this week until last night. Mr. Grant's refe- 
rences to what I have written in the course of 
upwards of thirty-three years, whether so intended 
or not, are calculated to produce a false impression. 
Whether I have ever used the expressions he pro- 
fesses to have quoted from me, I cannot remember, 
but assuredly I never used them, if at all, to conve 
the idea which his references impute to me. 
seems to have picked out a few strong sentences 
which, standing in their context, wo be harm- 
less enough, and 1 trust a ae to any fair 
reader. More than a quarter of a century bas 
elapsed since I wrote m, they were then 
more applicable to the state of affai than they are 
now. But I think it rather superfluous to meddle 
with Mr. Grant, so far as I am concerned. A public 
lecturer, who professes to make quotations from the 
works of a controversial 5 and who declines 
to point out whence they have been, and when, ex- 
cept in the vaguest way, is surely not worth powder 
and shot.—I am, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Epwarp MIALL.” 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE CONTINENT, 


A telegram in the Pall Mall Gazette says, ‘‘ The 
Ultramontané party is planning a fresh Parliamen- 
tary attack upon Prince Bismarck. The address of 


7 1 presented to the Ultramontane ladies of 
2 ln 5 English ladies, headed by the 
of Lothian, has five hundred signa- 
tures. The Ecclesiastical Court meets early in 


January to consider the 0 t ſorward 
against the Bi of Pade is formal 
deposition is as certain.” 


There was an animated discussion in the French 


igi ings and the 
the non-interv . State presented to 
morality, M. de Pressensé made an eloquent speech 
in sup of his bill. Recalling the Revolution of 
1789, said that it committed a great fault in 
organising the Civil Constitution of the ; 
but when the question was brought before the Con. 
stituante the right of worship was granted to all 


religious sects. in 1798 the Constituante recogaiees 
every religious sect, and the 


— 1 1 N a 
- itself in 32,000 parishes. 


ter tracin of French religious sects down 
to the Revolution of 1848, the coup d'elat, and the 
Empire, which re-established the authority of the 
State over the Church, he declared that liberty of 
worship did not exist in France as it was understood 
by Berryer, Montalembert, and the present Duc de 
Broglie's father. He observed that a very great 
struggle had now begun in Europe between the 
State and religious conscience, and that this terrible 
conflict existed not only in monarchical, but also 
in democratical countries. * 9 3 
energetically protested agains e intrusion 
the Btate in seh ens of conscience, and declared 
that all those who, like himself, did not belong to a 
religion which was being at this very moment per- 
secuted by a mighty State were the first to protest 
against any interference. There \.as great applause 
on the Liberal side of the House on the orator 
leaving the Tribune. M. de Cumont, the Minister 
of Public Education and Worship, who spoke for 


even 
and State, and immediately | galleries 


—_— 4 


the first time in his official capacity, said that the 
Government was in no way op to the bill 
being read a second time ; it only reserved the right 
of asking for all the a which it might 
consider necessary. ter other members 
spoken on the subject, the Assembly decided by 
477 votes against 167 that the bill should be read a 
second time. 

Father Hyacinthe, who has for the last three 
months held services in his house at Geneva, has, 
at the request of several families, commenced mini- 
strations in the large hall of St. Peter’s Casino. 
More than 500 persons were present on Sunday 
week at the opening of this Christian Catholic 
Church. Father Hyacinthe does not insist as a 
principle on the separation of Church and State, but 
thinks it is the only means, under existing circum- 
stances, of securing the independence and self-re- 
spect of individual consciences and of the Church. 

hen he adheres to the programme of the Catholics 
who have refused to bow to ae pense Council of 
the Vatican and have demanded urgent forms of 
discipline. 

The Roman correspondent of the Daily News 
telegraphs — The Pope has approved the report 
of Archbishop Manning on the progress of his 
diocese during the last four years. It is reported 
in influential clerical circles that Archbishop Man- 
ning has submitted to the approval of the Pope a 
scheme respecting the conduct of the Catholic 
Church in En landfin its eventual struggle with the 
Government.” Dr. Manning absolutely denies this. 

The nomination of new cardinals is again post- 
poned. This is said to be partly owing to the op 
sition of Antonelli and other cardinal, who object 
to the elevation of foreigners. 


] 


— 


— 


“THE RELATION OF THE FINE ARTS 
TO WORSHIP.” 


The fourth of the course of lectu 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian iation, 
was delivered at Exeter Hall, on Monday ev 
by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D. Mr. Thomas 
Denny occupied the chair, and there was a good 
attendance. Prayer was offered by the Rev. R. 8. 
Ashton. Dr. Fraser said the theme of his lecture 
was The Relation of the Fine Arts to Worship.“ 
It was important to reach down to some prin 
on the „* because it was more than a question 
of taste. It was a truism to say that all things in 
Divine worship should be done in good taste, 


under the 


but it must not be assumed that taste was a 
oe criterion. ** i the re 
riety of making the outw 2 0 
2 agree with the inward — and 
they believed that it would according to 


the taste of the congregation, but it was necessary 
to go deeper than that, ang Some epee Be, Se 
great principle of 12 The subject should be 
studied in the light of Scripture, and not as a mere 
matter of taste. The broad fact of 3 

lay on the face of the Bible. There was a 
Mosaic ritual, to which David added music, and 
Solomon architecture. No rule was laid down in 
the New Testament for the style of sanctuary or 
int to the fact that it 


controlled by this as the condition, and must 
be subject to the tone of the New Testament. That 
deter pricy ve ; al 


fine arts. 
of art in connection with religion and the way in whi 
it became corrupted and at last to L 
— 2 7 oad — oe 
destroyed art, but en its scope, r 
on the. position of music, architecture, and sculp- 
ture in the Christian Church, urging that they 
should be kept in subordination to the — of 
the Gospel, and the cultivation and developmen 
moral and spiritual forces. — oi 
The Chairman, in thanking the rer for 
able address, asked that it might be published; and 
the meeting was brought to a close in the usual 


manner. 


The Glasgow Star understands that a 
1 — Chaka ef Gest 


of 
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land —4 made 1 1 r 2 
tom ivi -a-tnillion ster to the 
Dissenting bodies in Scotland.” 

Tue Irish ULTRAMONTANE JOURNALS are much 
displeased at the acceptance of _— on the new 
Academic Council of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
Roman Catholics of the stamp of Sir Robert Kane 
and Mr. D. R. Pigot, son of the late Chief Baron 
Pigot. The Nation says that these accessions will 
not have the effect of securing the confidence of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland for the institution. 
The number of Roman Catholic students of Trinity 
College is, however, increasing. 

ULTRAMONTANISM IN CuILI.—In Chili the Lower 
House has sustained by a two-thirds vote various 
clauses of the penal code rejected by the Senate, 
which provide that all persons, whether clerical or 
lay, who, in obedience to orders from Rome, attack 
the independence of the country, or who oppose the 
observance of the law, shall be punished by impri- 
sonment. On the result of the voting being made 
known, the clerical members and their friends pre- 
sent rushed into the body of the House and sur- 
rounded the Vice-President amid great confusion. 


THE 114 a oy L. Wood, the 
president of the u nion, speakin 
at a meeting of the Union on Thursda — 
said the result of the Public Worship ation 
Act had been to give them 1,500 new members 
during the preceding reno inst 300 in the 
— — — of 1873. Fader no circum- 
stances wo e great mass of the clergy and laity 
give 1 several of the points under discussion, and 
with that determination the question of obeyin 
the Judicial Committee was reduced for all practi 
8 to one of expediency. For themselves, if 

he choice was to be made made between an Esta- 
blishment and no creed and a creed and no Esta- 
blishment, their choice was made already. 


Tus Rvusrics Commirrez.—In replying in the 
Times to some remarks on the constitution of this 
committee, the Rev. Dr. Beckersteth, the prolo- 
cutor, says:—‘‘I am not without hope that our 
recommendations when finally ado may con- 
tribute something towards such an adjustment of 
the questions at issue as may satisfy the great body 
of moderate men, both clergy and laity, who de- 
sire that the principles of the Reformation may be 
loyally maintained, and that our ceremonial law 
may made so clear as to offer no excuse for 
evasion. I may add, however, that nothing is as 
yet finally settled by our committee, and that even 
when we have agreed upon our report that docu- 
ment will have to pass through the Lower House 
before it goes to the Upper House, there to be a 
proved or modified, or rejected by his grace 
— and the bishops of the Province of Canter- 


R. GLADSTONE AND THE Bisnors AND DIsEsTA- 
— of “the “English ‘Ch, rok . . W. 4 
of the u nion in West 
London, said :—‘‘ One of the incidents in the secret 
history of the Public Worship Bill was curiously 
significant. After the defeat of his attempt to 
rescind the appeal to the archbishops which the 
Commons had inserted in the measure, Mr. Glad- 
stone went to the Bishops of Ely and Winchester 
and told them ‘If this question as to the arch- 
bishops is carried, then I am perfectly free as to 
disestablishment.” Of course this alarmed the 
bishops, and urgent telegrams were sent to the 
absent members of the episcopate ‘come up and 
vote on the —disestablishment touched by 
it.’” In reply to this statement, the Bishop of 
Oxford says he never heard of such a tele 

ing sent or received, and the Bishop of Win- 
chester writes, ‘‘ Whether Mr. Temple West heard 
or invented this I have no means of knowing; but I 
do know that it is untrue.” 

Tun Master or rue Rows on ReEviciovs 
Equavity.—Sir George Jessel, the Master of the 
Rolls, in resp to the toast of his health at a 

uet at Hall on Friday night, said 

he could not help feeling that he owed his present 
position to no individual merit of his own, but to 
oS if not entirely, to the late Prime 
of (Mr. Gladstone), who had had 

the honour of introducing into that great 
principle not of religious liberty, but of religions 
aoe by which as 1 ae qualification for 
office a man was dealt with solely according to his 
fitness, and with no w ver to the re- 
a principles which he ed to profess. 

e day was not, he hoped, far distant when in 
— 4 —— would neither care to know nor 
inquire to what religion others con- 
tent to leave that a matter 0 con- 
science and hisGod. He rejoiced that, through the 
—— of 21 late Prime mer wy be was a are 
instance o recognition of the rinciple 
of equality in matters of AI and by trusted 
that his appointment woul! not cast any shade of 
discredit upon the high office which he had now the 
honour to fill. The Patriarch of Antioch and the 
Syrian Bishop of Jerusalem were among the Fish- 
mongers’ guests on the occasion. 

Bisnor Colxxso was to have preached on Sunday 
morning at St. James’s Cha York-street, and 
a large congregation assembled. Not only was the 
ch crowded, but on the stairs leading to the 
gallery which command a view of the pulpit, scores 
of people had seated themselves, while hundreds 
went away unable to gain admission. At the close 
of the communion service the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
before meng vy bey pulpit, said he had received a 
letter from the Bishop of London expressing a hope 
that the proposal for Dr. Colenso to occupy his 
pulpit would be quietly given up, or he be 


obliged to inhibit him. Mr. Brooke, under the cir- 
cumstances, submitted. The announcement took 


the ion by rise, and it is said by some, 
— ae others, 


t there was loud hissing. 
The congregation, however, kept their seats and 


listened attentively to a sermon by the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke. The Echo states that the Bishop of Natal 
has written to a friend :—‘‘ The Bishop of London 
says that he sympathised sincerely with my noble 
efforts in defence of the natives of my colony 
against oppression”; but, adds Dr. Colenso, he 
cannot see that whatever I have done in the 
matter worthy of his sympathy, it is only Chris- 
tianity—the Christianity of Christ, not of the 
Churches—which has compelled me to do it.” In 
consequence of the Bishop of London’s inhibition, 
Bishop Colenso will not be able to avail himself of 
an invitation sent him by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
incumbent of St. James, Marylebone, to preach in 
his church next Sunday. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has, the Echo N intimated to Bishop 
Colenso that he considers his ecclesiastical status as 
a bishop of the Church to be as valid as that of- any 
other member of the Episcopal Bench. 


Beligions und Denominational Nebos. 


SURREY CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


The twelfth annual meeting of the above Union 
was held last Wednesday, December 9, in the 
Congregational Church, Borough-road, where the 
Rev. G. M. Murphy and his zealous friends had 
made all preparatiens for hospitality, entertaining 
the ministers and delegates ; ninety-seven of whom 
were present, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
weather. After a devotional service, in which the 
Rev. A. F. Barfield, Mr. F. Cox, of Richmond, 
Mr. H. Hitchcock, of Dulwich, took part, there was 
a brief adjournment for luncheon, provided in one 
of the rooms added by the recent alterations and 
improvements of the church. At the business ses- 
sion the proceedings were commenced by an address 
on The present difficulties and the constant im- 
portance of preaching,” by the Rev. J. 8. Bright, 
of Dorking, the president of the Union for 

ear. Among the difficulties enumerated were the 
indisposition of the natural man to listen to a mes- 
sage requiring the sacrifice of some favourite views ; 
the diffusion of knowledge, which deprives the 
pulpit of most of the attractions of novelty ; the 
vast diffusion of attractive literature; so man 
new and stirring subjects to ocoupy the though 
and engage the sympathies of men ; — iffi- 
culties arising from the activity of scientific men 
who leave no region unexplored. Before a certain 
bo they could not pass, but it was to be 
feared that too often attempts were made by inge- 
neous and plausable conjecture to supply the defi- 
ciency of proof and example. Cri of the 
Scriptures been intrepid, not to say irreverent ; 
and questions had been forced upon the attention of 
the public which required special training, with 
learning and acute observation to discuss settle. 
All this served to show the constant importance of 

reaching, and this involved very decided views of 
the central truths of the Gospel, so as to t and 
nourish a fearlessness that would never yield before 
any difficulty. The example of Christ and His 
apostles, and the teaching of the pastoral epistles, 
enforced this duty of preaching ; in which, more- 
over, there was a Divine adaptation to stir and 
influence 2 hearts of men. ene FL = 

ion have besn associated with preaching, whi 
should also be maintained to prevent or displace 
unedifying and misleading forms of worship. 
Finally the preaching of the Gospel was one of the 
chief ends of their existence as Nonconformists. 
This part of public worship was closely comnected 
with the life and efficiency of their co 

The report of the committee wasthen read. The 
vacant 44 occasioned by the lamented 
decease of Mr. J. W. Buckley, was filled by Mr. W. 
Marten Smith, the ex-president. The churches at 
Wimbledon and at South Norwood had become self- 
sustaining, and gratifying details were given of the 
work there bein 8 by means of special 
contributions which been volunteered, and had 
been rendered also in securing an income for the 
ministry at Kingston. The churches at Battersea and 
at St. rge’s-road, Camberwell, still needed the 
fostering care of the Union, although to a less extent 
than formerly. Assistance ao at Haslemere had 
been the means of securing other necessary support ; 
and it was ex that ere long a movement 
would be commenced for the erection of a new 
place of worship in the town. The evangelistic 
operations carried on by means of seven efficient 
and devoted ts, working in connection with 
adjoining 1 were described at considerable 
length and with interesting particulars. This 
department of work was being carried on efficient 
at Penge, — zodstone, Gomshall, 
Felday, Farnham, „ Aldershot, Guildford, 
Woking, Milford, Cheddingfold, and other villages 
and hamlets in the rural parts of the county ; 
local contributions being stimulated by the 
grants of the Union, and by the aid kin fur- 
nished in several cases by the Home Missionary 
Society. The cessation of the Surrey Missionary 
Society had caused several urgent and deserving 
applications to be made for assistance in carrying on 
important evangelistic work; and in one instance 
this had been met by the generous sympathy of the 
treasurer, who had given and obtained 


to prevent the 


tof a 2 een | 


agency among the soldiers in the camp at Alder- 
shot. The report of the Chapel Debta Extinction 
Fund showed that by means of ts made local 
effort had been aroused to an extent that dimi- 
nished by, 000/. the debts on chapels, and that those 
at Wimbledon, Borough-road, and Ewell, were 
wholly free, while the liabilities had been largely 
diminished at Rouel-road, Bermondsey, Farnham, 
Selhurst-road, and South Croydon. The treasurer’s 
statement showed that 669“. had been raised and 
—— during the year. 

ese reports were received and adopted; 
Sficers and committee Were chosen for the year ; 
and votes were made for assisting to carry on and 
to extend the operations of the Union; 300. being 
for evangelistic work alone. 

At the conclusion of the business a # was 
read by Mr. G. Clement Davies, of Guildford, on 
„How may we best influence the masses of the 
people so as to win them for Christ?” The author 
of the paper pointed out that this was the high ani 
ultimate object with all Christian workers. Much 
ignorance and apathy existed among the people, 
yet many of these were numbered among 7 | 
Christians. It was doubtful whether suc cies 
as free teas” were allowable or were productive 
of good. One method to be strongly recommended 


was eye appeals to individuals, and another 
was for Christian men who possessed the ability 
and the means to invite their poorer neighbours to 


a class or a gathering for kindly counsel and instruc- 
tion in spiritual things. Mr. Davies gave most in- 


teresting and encouraging details of a work of this 
kind which had been carried on by him for four 
years in an outbuilding in his garden with 
much benefit ; seventy or eighty persons regularly 


meeting on Sunday afternoons. He yrged that lay- 
men like himself should endeavour to initiate similar 
agencies. 

After the reading of the paper, the Rev. J. H. 
Wilson, secretary of the Home Missionary Society ; 
the Rev. J. Shaw, of Ewell; Mr. H. Fowle, of 
Redhill ; the Rev. Dr. Waddington, Mr. W. Snell, 
the Rev. G. M. Murphy, the Rev. W. Jones, of 
Surbiton, and Mr. G. Nicholls, of Brixton, took 
part in an earnest practical conversation. A paper 
was also to have been read on ‘‘ Church Finance, in 
Relation to Ministerial Incomes,” by Mr. R. Burn, 
jun., one of the deacons of the Surbiton church, 
but the sudden illness of his brother prevented this. 
The ministers and delegates, with various friends, 
to the number, in all, of 150, were provided with 
dinner in the upper schoolroom ; active members of 
the church taking upon themselves the task of mini- 
stering to the wants of their guests, and ina man- 
ner that elicited strong and deserved expressions of 
approval and acknowledgment. 

After dinner the usual expressions of loyalty were 
given, and a cordial vote of thanks was 
the Rev. G. M. Murphy and his friends for their 

enerous hospitality, and for the considerate care 

en by them to ensure the comfort and success 
of the gatherings. The following resolution was 
also adopted on the motion of the Rev. William 


Jones, of Surburton :— 

That the ministers the seventy- 
five — Xx 88 1 
W. E. ladstone, M. P,, or his able and timely pamphlet on 
the Vatican , 

Ans N members of the Surrey 
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delegates of the Burrey Union 
desire thus and earnestly to their 
e 

be accomplished. 


with in what 
may yet have to 


Ha 
Rev. Sir,—Allow me to thank you and your co-sig- 
natories for the address you have kindly sent me, and 
to refer to a reply recently sent by me to several 


been inserted in 
the public journals, only 
stituted for the word ‘ 


Your faithful and obedient, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 

The p of the day were brought to a 
close by a public meeting held in the Lambeth 
Baths, with which the name and labours of Mr. 
Murphy are so closely and honourably identified. 
The Rev. J. S. Bright occupied the chair, and 
introduced the business of the evening. A state- 
ment of the objects and work of the Union was 
made by the 1 and two addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. E. Dothie, B. A., of Selhurst- 
road, on Why are we ea — eee 
by the Rev. I. Wilson, on Christian Citizen- 
ship.” 


CuristcuurcH, Hants.—The Rev. Joseph Wil- 
liam Walker, B.A., is about to become the suc- 
cessor of the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, whose con- 
tinued illness we unfeignedly regret, in the pasto 
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rate of the 
the members of which have given him a most cor- 
dial invitation. Mr. Fletcher was obliged to resign 
his charge owing to the state of his health last 
December. He was the successor (in 1849) of the 
Rev. Daniel Gunn, who commenced his pastorate 
in 1815, so that from this latter date Mr. Walker is 
but the third pastor. 

CHRISTIAN EvipENce Socrery.—A meeting was 
held on Tuesday thom a the 8th inst., at the 
rooms of this society, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
W.C., Bishop Piers Claughton in the chair. The 
object of the meeting was to lay before young men 
anxious to cultivate the study of the Christian evi- 
dences, a scheme for examination to aid that object. 
The Rev. Prebendary Row explained on behalf of 
the committee their desire to give the young men 
of London an opportunity of studying the subject ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Clark, the society’s lecturer for 
classes, lained the course of study which he pro- 
posed to adopt. It was determined that a class for 
young men should be formed, and that its first 
meeting should be held on January 13, 1875, at 
eight p.m., and it was agreed that the subject for 
the course should be Miracles.” 

Tue Rev. J. Stovenroxy, D.D.—On Sunday 
morning week, in accordance with a previous an- 
nouncement, the Rev. Dr. Stoughton delivered 
what may be called a Pastoral to the church 
and congregation worshipping in Allen-street Con- 
gre Church, Kensington, among whom le 

as laboured as minister and pastor fr 
above thirty years. Dr. Stoughton thought 1 
both respéctful and datifvl to make known pub- 
licly the statement which, in a more private 
manner, he had commanicated to the deacons to be 
read in the church, which had been summoned to 
consider the matter at a special session. He stated 
some of the reasons why he must, after mature de- 
liberation, sever the long and intimate connection 
between his le and himself. He expressed his 
deep regret that the co-pastorate scheme, which he 
had hoped would have been carried out, had not 
been successful. Dr. Stoughton’s future labour 
will, it is said, embrace a professor s chair at New 
College, and important literary work ; but while he 
resigns his pastorate he will continue to perform the 
duties of a preacher. He will, we believe, retire 
from his pastoral charge next March. 


— —„F 


a Epitome of Fetus, 


The Queen and the members of the royal famil 
assembled at Windsor Castle, observed with muc 
solemnity the thirteenth anniversary of the death 
of the Prince Consort on Monday. The morning 
was cold, with occasional light falls of snow. At 
eleven o'clock the Queen, with the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince Leo- 

the Princess Beatrice, the Prince and Princess 
hristian, left the Castle, and proceeded to the 
mausoleum at Frogmore, where a service was held, 
conducted by the of Windsor. Her mye aces | 
and the princes and princesses afterwards p 
immortelles on the tomb. Afterwards the royal 
domestics and tradesmen visited the mausoleum, 
by permission of the Queen. The Court leaves for 
ye — 2 the 17th. The Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh are expected to accom Her Majest 
— pany jesty 


By order of Her Majesty, the volumes containing 
the addresses of thanks from the French people 
have been sent to the British Museum for public 


The Rev. D. Monsell preached before the Queen 

on fe Pris Wales 
ce o es was, on Saturday, privatel 

inducted into the thirty-third or highest p ible 
d in E being formall installed a 
— of those who profess to hold the ancient 
ted rights connected with the fraternity 
of *‘ Knights Templars.” 
Pri is still in a very delicate state of 
— on leaving Oxford for Windsor on 
Saturday, his royal highness had to be carried to 
and from the saloon to Her Ma ' carriage, in 


The Duke of 33 is to embark at Brindisi 
pt on the 15th of January. 
Parliament is summoned in the usual form to 
assemble on Friday, the 5th of February neat. 
* — oy Ragen from 1 1 to 
express t, owing to nee from 
London, which is likely to be protracted, he cannot 


personally receive a deputation respecting the open- 
ng of the Tower. 
it is confidently expected that Mr. Gladstone 
will attend the — — uet of the Devon - 
shire Club, and e a speech of some importance. 
A notice has been placed on the front of Mr. 
Gladstone’s London residence, in Carlton House- 


— | announcing that the lease of the house is to 
sold. 

The 24 of Lord Clinton and the Rev. 
Hugh Robinson to be paid Charity Commissioners 
of England and Wales is gazetted. 

It is stated that Dr. Ball, Attorney-General for 
Ireland, will to-day be sworn in as Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, under the title of Lord Merton. 

Referring to a report that Sir John Karslake has 
lost his sight, the Observer states he has undergone 
an operation which has produced temporary blind- 
ness, but there is every reason to hope he may 
2 2 1 — 

ir George Grey in a precarious state 
health, but hopes are now entertained of his recovery. 


tional Church at Christchurch, | 


Lieutenant-Colonel George Grey, only son of Sir 
eorge Grey, and equerry to the Prince of Wales, 
died on Friday, at Sandringham, of congestion of 
* 
y Augusta Stanley is somewhat better. It is 
hoped that her ladyship is now on a fair way to 
“The Eatl_snd Countess ot Dudley wore passen 
e Earl and Countess of Dadley were . 
ers by the 6.30 p.m. express from ‘Paddington on 
turday, on their way to Witley Court, Worces- 
tershire. The Prince of Wales left London for 
Windsor by the same train, and during the confu- 
sion previous to its starting a dressing-case, con- 
taining 20,000/. worth of jewellery, belonging to 
Lord and Lady Dudley, was placed on the platform 
while the servants were taking their seats in the 
carriage. All being ready, the domestic who had 
charge of the valuables turned to place the case of 
jewellery in the carriage, when it was found to be 
missing. Search was made upon the platform, but 
the missing jewels were not discovered. A reward 
of 1,000“. is offered. 

The Glasgow subscription for the Livingstone 
memorial bas reached 1,700. The total sum re- 
quired is 2,000“. 

Mr. M Carthy Downing, M. P., has intimated his 
intention of giving his tenants fixity of tenure at 
valued rents. 

It is said that the City Lands Committee will 
recommend the immediate removal of Temple Bar. 

By the will of the late Mr. Howard Haywood, a 
retired brick and tile manufacturer, the town of 
Burslem comes into possession of 30,000/. for chari- 
table purposes. 

The ancient custom of making a present of fine 
cloth to certain high officers of State and gentlemen 
of Her Majesty’s Household was observed by a 
committee of the Court of Aldermen last week. 

Another e swept the north-east coast on 
Friday morning, and created gieat havoc amongst 
the shipping. 

The Tichborne Claimant's wife having refused to 
bes a poor - rate demanded of her as Mrs. Orton, has 

nsummoned. Defendant estates she is not Mrs. 
Orton, but Lady Tichborne, any lawful claim upon 
whom she is willing to pay. 

Sir Francis Lycett has issued his address to the 
electors of St. Ives, avowing himself an ardent 
Liberal, strongly opposed to Ritualism, aud in- 
creased army and navy expenditure, and in favour 
of a free breakfast table. 


After a hearing which has extended over sixteen 
days, Mr. Baron Pigott on Thursday delivered 
jad ent in the Stroud election inquiry. He un- 
seated Mr. Brand, at the came time declaring that, 
although there had been bribery through his agents, 
the hon. gentleman himself was entirely clear of 
having committed any corrupt act. As the 
Speaker is under the necessity of reporting this 
decision to the House of Commons before a new 
writ is issued, the next election at Stroud cannot 
take place for some weeks to come. 

It is proposed to appropriate the Queen’s Theatre, 
Long Acre, to the purposes of the Bow-street 
Police-court, and lers Wells to those of baths 
and washhouses for Islington. 

The vessel chosen to be the consort of the steam- 
whaler Bloodhound in the forthcoming Arctic Ex- 

ition is Her Majesty’s ship Albert. She is a 
gun steam-sloop of 751 tons old measurement, 
and 100-horse power nominal. Active preparations 
for the equipment of the ships will soon commence, 
but the start will not be made until the Jatter part 
of Juno of next year. 


The six men who assaulted an old man of eighty, 
at Parr, near Wigan, gouging out one of his eyes, 
and forcing hot lime into the socket, and into his 
mouth, were on Friday sentenced at egy 
Assizes to terms of imprisonment varying from 
twelve to twenty years. 


It is stated that the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress p entertaining a large circle of 
friends in the old English style on Ch Eve, 
New Year's Eve will be celebrated by a juvenile 
ball, for which nearly 1,500 invitations are to be 
issued. 

As Christmas Day this year falls upon a Friday— 
an event which has not occurred since 1868—there 
is a probability that, as on that occasion, business 
in the City will be largely suspended from Christ- 
mas Eve to the morning of the following Tuesday. 
It would be well if a timely understanding were 
arrived at upon the subject. 

Sir Robert Anstruther, M. P., presided at 3 
meeting in London on ey night, in support 
of women’s suffrage. Miss Becker, Miss Garrett, 
and other lady advocates of the cause were pre- 
sent. 

The usual Christmas Cattle Market was held on 
Monday. The number of beasts on sale was 6,570, 
and there is said to have been no falling off in the 
merits of the various classes of stock. 

On and after February 1 poat-cards of a quality 
superior to those now in use will be issued at the 
price of 8d. per dosen. These will be designated 
as ‘‘ stout” cards, and from the Ist of January the 

resent thin cards will be sold at 7d. per dezen, 
instead of 64d. as hitherto. 


The South Wales men have not profited by the | 


calamitous lesson of 1872, and have determined to 
resist a proposed reduction of 10 per cent. In 
West Cumberland the miners are already“ out! as 
a protest against a similar reduction. The ship- 
building trade follows in the same line. On the 
Clyde there is general stagnation, nearly all the 


ship-carpenters being either oa strike or locked 


much-esteewed brother and friend. 


— 


out. Between 300 and 400 men employed in 
the Dronfield Bessemer Steel Works have re- 
ceived notice of a 10 per cent. reduction in wages. 
Extreme depression in the iron and steel trades is 
stated to be the cause of the notice. 


The Bradford Observer understands that the 
Midland Railway Company, in view of the fact that 
second-class season ticket-holders will be practi- 
cally disfranchised under the new arrangement, 
have decided to issue third-class seasun tickets. It 
is also probable that there will be a reduction in 
the rates for first-class season tickets, and that the 
company will have warming foot-pans put into all 
third-class carriages, and to have the seats comfor- 
tably cushioned. 


A wary occurrence took place on Monday 
morning at St. Mark’s Church, Sheffield. Shortly 
after the service commenced it was noticed that a 
lady named Mrs. Taylor did not rise, and almost 
immediately afterwards her head fell back as if 
she had fainted. She was carried into the vestry 
and a medical man sent for, but before his arrival 
she was dead. 


The effect of the recent sudden changes in the 
weather is shown in the mortality among aged 
persons. The Times of Monday contains à list of 
forty-five death, thirty of which are those of 
persons sixty years of age anl upwards. In eight 
cases, the ages of the deveased persons were 
between eighty and ninety (two of them eighty- 
nine), and two were ninety years of ago. 

The three members for Birmingham will address 
their constituents in the Town Mall of that borough 
on the 25th of January. Mr. Bright’s health has 
steadily improved of late, aud with due care he 
expects to be able to take part in Parliamentary 
business next session. 

The Rev. Dr. Mullens, of the London Missionary 
Society, addressing a meeting at Bristol on Wed. 
nesday, said he talked with many Church 
—— in England abont the scheme for creating a 

ishop of Madagascar, and not a single layman said 
a word in approval of it. 

The Birmingham School Board has reduced the 
fees from 3d. to Id. per week in the schools, which 
the chairman (Mr. Chamberlain] intimated is only 
the prelude to the adoption of a system of free 
education. 


* 


Lox box Scroot Boanb. — At the meeting of the 
board on Wednesday, Sir Charles Reed said he re- 

retted having to announce that Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., had to vacate his seat, in conse- 
quence of having been much abroad since the rising 
of Parliament, and having overlooked the fact that 
there exists a stringent rule whereby » member 
who does not attend a meeting during six months 
forfeits his seat. A letter was read from Mr. 
Morley, regretting that through the multiplicity of 
his other engagements he failed to attend the 
meetings of the board, and had thereby ceased to 
bea member. The vacancy, it was stated, cannot 
be filled up before next November. On the motion 
of Mr. Buxton, it was resolved that a special com- 
mittee should be inted to consider by what 
means the payment of schoo] fees might be secured 
without the exclusion of children. A report of 
the finance committee was adopted, recommending 
that the board borrow from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners a further sum of 77,225/., making 
in all 1, 130,925“ to be borrowed up to the present 
time from the commissioners. Independently of 
this amount, 50,0001. has been borrowed from 


the Metropolitan Board of Works for providing 
schools. 


Suppen Deatu or Mr. Ronzar 
It is with feelings of deep regret 


— be 


Watson, — 
(says a Ken- 
r), that we have to the 
Robert Watson, Esq., of Philli- 
Kensington, 3 so well- 


highly by all classes in 
the court 


this lif whey ate 
departed ein on y 
last, at eleven o'clock. On Sunday morn- 
ing ae se A Se peer place at Allen-street Con- 


iago of Dr. Spaull, of Ham- 
mersmith, and few symptoms of the disease which 
led to his death was observed. In the beginning 
of last week he was taken ill, but it was not 
thought that the malady would prove fatal. All 


— * however, were doomed to disappointment, 
on Thursday morning he was to his 
heavenly home. His loss will be deeply felt not 
only by his loving family, but by a large circle of 


friends of all churches by whom he was highly 


and partoo 
328 in the 


esteemed. He was active and i igable in his 
profession nearly up to the last, and sudden 
decease has taken many friends by surprise. His death 


will cast a — over many families, during the 
approaching festive season, by whom he was looked 
upon as a kind and faithful friend. He took a deep 
interest in the prosperity of the church in om 4 
ton, to which he was so devotedly attached, Un 
Monday evening, at the usual weekly service, the 
Rev. Dr. Stoughton, in the midst of profound 
silence, referred very briefly to the death of Mr. 
Watson and to the great loss which the Church 
and himself had sustained by the decease of their 
On Sunday 
morning Dr. Stoughton preached a funeral sermon 
suggested by the decease of his friend, and yester- 
day morning there was to be a special service at 
Allen-street Church before the funeral of Mr. 
Watson, 


oo — 
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Ox WEDNESDAY, January 27TH, 1875, 
Will b&giventwith the * NONCONF ORMIST.” 
IN AN 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


A REPLY TO “‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


By the Rev, JOHN KENNEDY, MX, D. D, 
Professor of Apologetic Theolegy in New College, London. 


— 


— ee 


MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOK. 


Just Published, in 2 vols. large 4to, handsomely bound in 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 42s. 


TRAVELS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


By PAUL MARCOY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 523 SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS 
ON WOOD 


(of which 51 are Full-Page Size), and 
TEN MAPS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 


From the TIMES. 

** Buch a book is a treat which the English reader does not 
often getr.. If the British public will not believe 
that there is more sound instruction in such a work as this 
than in a geographical manual, and more amusement than in 
a novel, we can only say, let him alone. 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and 
the Infinitely Little. By F. A. Povcnet, M.D. mu- 
treated by 348 Engravings on Wood, of which 80 are full 
pages, and 4 finely-coloured Plates. Large Svo, hand- 
ony — in cloth, wilt 3 Sis. 64. 

We can honestly commend this work, which is admirably 

aw it is copiously, illustrated.’’—Times. l 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General 


Dictionary of Geography, Physical. Political, Statistical, 
and Descriptive. Re-iasne, with a Supplement, bringi 
the information down to the Latest Time. Edited ‘ 
G. Neri, Ih D. F.R.G.8. With nearly 8CO Wood 
Engravings of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plana. Ke. 2 
large vole. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s.; or half-bound in 
moroceo, £5 108. 

This excellent book of reference. All the articles we 
have examined, whether long or short, exhibit a greater de- 
gree of correctness in minute detail than we have thought 
practicable in so comprehensive a work. — Athe nwum. 


D2. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


The IMPERIAT, DICTIONARY: English. 
Teohnolovical, and Scientifie. Ada to the Present 
State of Literature, Roience. and Art. With du 
ment. Upwards of 2.4500 Engravings on Wood. 2 
eee 8vo. cloth, £4; or half-bound in morocco, 

she. ae ee ENGLISH DIO- 

} : Ex ry. Pronouncing, and Etymolo- 
re 


the STUDENTS ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 

ymolngical, Pronouncing, and ng gt Above 

edges, fe ed. vt balf-boand in calf, 100, 64. 42 

A 5 DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
ANGUAGE; +» — 

Sth rad the Leer Bade. — 22 


„ The aggregate Sale af thease Dictionaries has already ar- 
ceeded One Hundred TA Nan Copies. 


London: Biackin & Sox, Paternoster-buildings. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S WORK on 8T. PAUL 


The Student's Edition, revised and condensed, in 1 vol., crown 
Svo, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, price 9s. cloth, 
IFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the 


Rev. W. J. Conyszarn, M. A., and the Very Rev. 
J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Ches“er. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, „ich's Selection of 


— and Illustrations. Two vols., square crown gvo, 
8. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Plates, 
— and Wood Engravings. Two Vols., 4to, price 


‘The original or Library Edition of this work, in quarto, 
with numerous Illustrations, was completed in 1852; the 
Intermediate Edition, with fewer Illustrations, but after 
careful revision, first appeared in 1856. Both those Editious 
have been several times reprinted. In the Studant’s Edition 
the Illustrations are somewhat fewer; the Text is given 
without abridgment, but the Notes in the Narrative portion 
are slightly condensed, and to unlearned readers. 
Thus each of the three Editions of this standard and popular 
work has a distinctive character of its own. 


London: Longmans, Green and Co,, Paternoster-ow. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
The Third Edition, in Three Vols., 8v0, price 36s. cloth, 


' JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 
GEORGE IV. and KING WILLIAM IV. By the lete 
Cunts C. F. GW, Eaq., Clerk of the Council to 
those Sovereigns, Edited by Hunay Reeve, Registrar of 
the Privy Council. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


— 
— — — — — — — — — — •ͤ:]1— 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE'S LAST JOURNALS in 
CENTRAL AFRICA, from 1865 to HIS DEATH, will be 
published on Weonespay, December 6th. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| FOUR ELEGANTLY-BOUND GIFT BOOKS. 
Price 3s. 64. each. 


I. 
LYRICS OF LOVE. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by W. Davenport ADAMS, Jun. 


Acapexy.—* The is a very one, 
and representa the robust of Carew and Buc better 
than any other that we know. 

Werernuixster Revirw.—* A most excellent collection. 
Shows taste and care. 


1. 
HOME SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. 
Edited the Rev. Canon R. H. Bay. 
Second Edition. 
Patt Mart Gazerra.—** These are in which every 
has „ and which it would be unjust to 
— — 1 the best pisces in the book one 
anonymous. 
111. 


ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and 
Arranged by Jonx Dennis. 


Srectrator—“ An uisite selection—a selection which 
eS — consult again with delight. The 
notes are very useful.“ 


Iv. 
BRYANT’S POEMS. Cheap Edition, 
Frontispiece. 

Batren Quarteaty Revirw.—“ We are glad to possess so 
neat and elegant an edition of the works of the most thought- 
ful, graceful, and Wordsworthian of American poets.” 

„% The above four books may also be had handsomely 
bound in morocco, with gilt > 
Henry 8. King & Co., 65, Cornhill; and 11 Paternoster Row. 


9 MEMORIAL FUND. 


In affectionste ition of the sterling worth, brilliant 
gifts, and eminent Christien psefulness ‘of the late Rey. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CONDER, «a Memorial Fund is 
being raised for the benefit of his family. This movement 
has as yet been confined to private personal communications, 
Pre 
Kingdom w regard r. „ memory wou 
make them anxious to join had they the information which 
can reach them only through such means as the present 
announcemént. Committees have been formed in London, 
Leeds, and Manchester, and CONTRIBUTIONS will be 
RECEIVED by their Treasurers, whose names are subjoined, 
or by their bankers. 

Already paid and promised (in contributions ranging from 
£100 to 5 Shil'ings) — 


Per Landon Committee ............ — 41074 
Ireds PPP 907 
Manchester da. 306 


E. Miatt, Welland House, Forest-hill, London, E. C. 

W. ll. Convers, 7, Water-lane, Leeds, 

Matrusw Wicxs, Clarkesville, Lower Crumpsall, Man- 
chester. 

Landon Bankers—Mesers. Smith, Payne, Smith, I, Lom- 
bard-street, E. C., 
Per account of K. Mitt, Conper Memoriar Funp.” 
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WESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, 
The Rev 


FOREST HILL. S. E. 


number of PU PII to Board and Educate. The course of 
Instruction includes the subjects required for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 

The year is divided into Three Terms. 

The Principal is assisted by able Masters in the various 
sub of study. The House is healthily situated on the 
hi part of Forest Hill, and is complete in all its sanitary 
arran ts. Special attention is given by the Principal to 
the religions and moral training of the Pupils, as well as to 
their domestic comfort. 

Particulars as to fees and references on application. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tus NoncONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 


eee eee eeeeeer ert eee eee eee et ee eee 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaver Paas.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


„ Wanting Servants, ee. 2 0 
A Liberal Reduction made on « Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 


„As the Organ of a great and growing movement, the 
incipal Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
aril — 1 the NONCON FORM (8ST has become a very 
desirante um for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Aunual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 


Tun NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free 
on the following terms :— 

Ornepit.—Annually, 24s.; Half-yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 6s. 

PREPAID.—Annually, 21s. 

Foreign subscribers are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. 

We respectfully to state that in future a 
Notice will be sent to each pre-paying Sub- 
scriber at the commencement of the month in 
which his subscription becomes due. 

ues and Post-office orders payable (at 
Chief Office) to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 
18, Bouverie-street, London, E. C. 

„„ The Guinea rate can only be accorded to 

on Subscribers, but may commence at any 


M. J, CHANCELLOR RECEIVES a limited. 


| Catholic bishops and 


The Ronconkormist. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1874. 


SUMMARY. 
THe John Bull, apparently on authority, 


contradicts a rt that the Prime Minister is 
about to retire from his exalted position in con- 

uence of impai health, and expresses a 
belief that Mr. Disraeli will be enabled to take 


his place as the leader of the House of Commons 
when Parliament meets on the 5th of February. 
At the same time our contemporary hints that, 
though the resignation of the right hon. gentle- 
man would be a great loss to the country, his 
position as Premier could be filled without diffi- 
culty from among theeminent peers whoaremem- 
bers of his Cabinet. Thereis no doubt that the 
state of Mr. Disraeli’s health has been for some 
time a cause of great anxiety to his personal 
friends and political colleagues. In canvassing 
the subject in a leading article yesterday, the 
Pall Mall Gazette remarks:—‘‘ Mr. Disraeli’s 
political youth, fur he is now for the first time 
the head of a Government formed under re- 
gular conditions, and the vigour and some | 
of speech which never fail him, have disgui 
from public attention the slow advance of time 
and the fact that the Prime Minister has neared 
his seventieth year. Many English statesmen 
at that age might have looked forward to some 

rs of office, and it is not at all impossible 

t the alarm of which we have spoken may 
be undless; but when a man o Mr. Dis- 
2 years suffers from impaired health during 
a period of six months, it is not unnatural that 
the contingency of his — physically un- 
equal to the labours and responsibilities of his 

ition should have a place in political specu- 
lation.” The latest accounts from Bourne- 
mouth, however, indicate that the Prime Mini- 
ster is gradually recovering his health, and is 
able to take outdoor exercise. 

The recent proceedings of the Irish Board 
of Education, which has a resolution in 
favour of the formation of denominational model 
schools as supplementary to those conducted 
under its own auspices, has excited a very 
natural alarm. It is, however, uncertain how 
far the Government is favourable to so grave a 
change of policy, which it can hardly be doubted 
wo not receive the sanction of Parliament. 
This is not the time to make unreasonable con- 
cessions to the Irish Roman Oatholic bishops. 
There is also a that the present board 
will be abolished, and a pro made to 
hand over the administration of the Irish sys- 
tem of national education to three paid 
commissioners, more directly res onsible to 
the Government. Probably Mr. Disraeli will 
prefer next year to ignore so dangerous a 
question. 

We learn from Paris that Marshal Mac- 


Mahon is making earnest efforts to bring about 
some definite understanding between two 
Centres, with a view to form a strong Govern- 
ment after the New Year which will be able to 


command a majority in the National Assembly 
adequate to a scheme of political i- 
sation, For purpose he is said to have 
made indirect overtures to M. Casimir Périer 
with satisfactory results. The Assembly itself, 
Tie prossat west, Loving little serious businest 
ving serious business 
before it, can hardly be kept N. de 
Presseneé, the eloquent Li deputy, has 
brought in a bill to establish ‘‘the right to 
worship God without the superintendence of 
a policeman,” which after a long debate was 
carried by a large majority. o fear this 
vote is not of much service, the Government 
having announced that they will require 
‘* sufficient ntees” before the bill passes. 
3 has ee good enactments — 
the subject, but they are practically 
dy the prefects and other officials, who ‘for the 
most care little for freedom of worship, 
and a t deal for the wishes of the Roman 
, who lose ne) op- 
rtunity of urging the authorities to put down 
— wherever it is possible. 

The trial of Count Arnim has been p b 
during the week at Berlin, and has exci 
— as much interest in neighbouring 
countries as in Germany, — in France, 
where the revelations contained in Prince 
Bismarck’s despatches have created much 
sensation, and greatly irritated M. Thiers. 
Yesterday the case for the defense was con- 
cluded, and the speeches of the count’s counsel 
are said to have been very impressive. 
Judgment will be given on Saturday next. 
Though the Public utor has, in accor- 
dance with the strange custom of Prussian 
courts, claimed that the accused, if found 
guilty, shall be condemned to imprisonment for 
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two years and a half without deprivation of 
civil rights, it is expected that the sentence 
will be far less seyere—perhaps only a nominal 
imprisonment. 

Marshal Serrano has left Madrid, and is now 
at Logrono settling the details of his new cam- 
paign. The forces under General Loma, some 
8,000 strong, last week endeavoured to advance 
from San Sebastian among the hills of Gui- 
puzcoa, towards Tolosa, but were repulsed with 
considerable loss by the Carlists, and withdrew 
to the coast—the general being himself wounded 
in the engagement, though not seriously. Pro- 
bably General Loma’s advance was only a 
strategic movement to detain a portion of the 
Carlist forces, while active measures were bein 
taken to relieve Pampeluna, which thou 8 
— | well provided with food, is closely 
invested by the Oarlists. It is on the Ebro 
that the brunt of conflict will be felt, unless the 
marshal should succeed in buying off some of 
the principal officers of Don Oarlos, and 
bringing this tiresome war to a close without 
further fighting. 


COUNT ARNIM’S TRIAL. 


Tits cause célébre has reached a stage which 
will justify a few remarks. It is not the habit 
of the British press, and we hope we may range 
ourselves under that general designation, to com- 
ment upon unsettled cases, so far at least as 
may touch the guilt or innocence of the accused, 
until after their conclusion, nor shall we do so 
now. We hold it quite possible that Count 
Arnim may vindicate himself by the evidence 
which he is prepared to submit in his defence 
from the charge laid against him, and in the 
spirit of English legal procedure, we assume his 
innocence until his guilt has been proved. But 
the case of the prosecution having — brought 
to a close, wo feol ourselves at liberty to dis- 
cuss one or two incidental topics which arise out 
of the evidence laid before the court. They 
have no direct bearing upon the possible issue 
ofthe trial. They — chiefly to matters of 
public policy, and even where they illustrate 
personal character they may be considered and 
discussed wholly apart from the question before 
the judges. 

It is somewhat remarkable that although the 
court reserved to itself the option of excluding 
the public and the press during the reading of 
any despatches which it might deem expedient 
to shroud in secresy, so much has been revealed 
respecting the policy of Prince Bismarck in re- 
gard to the international relations of Germany 
and France, that we cannot at first blush under- 
stand the motive of this unexpected openness. 
It is not, indeed, inconsistent with the direct- 
ness of the Chancellor's habits, although it 
seems doubtful whether its effect upon the 
French people will prove to be salutary or 
other wise. But the rescript of Prince Bismarck, 
in which he lays bare to his ambassador at Paris 
the policy which he is pursuing towards the 
Freuch Republic and M. Thiers its President, 
and in which he describes the expectations 
which he entertains in reference to the future, 
must surely have been allowed to come uader 
the eye of the public rather with a view to the 
influence it might have upon Germany, than 
upon France. That resoript sets forth the 
reasons which induced the Chancellor to believe 
that a substitution of Monarchical for Re- 
publican institutions in France would not tend 
to the advantage of the German Empire. He 
does not fear the contagious influence of Repub- 
lican opinions under such a Presidency as that of 
M. Thiers. He thinks that under a Republi- 
can form of Government the French peop will 
be less eager to seek revenge for their late de- 
feat ; or, at any rate, less able to give effect to 
their desire. He says that Germany can meet 
France alone, and will be prepared to do so at 
any moment, aud that as the Courts of Europe 
will be indisposed to ally themselves with her 
whilst she continues to be a 1 14 the 
best guarantee for the security of the Ger- 
man Empire will be to allow her unmolested 
to retain that form of political rule. Re- 
store the Monarchy, and she will be in 
a better position to seek and to obtain 
allies. He disclaims the wish to inter- 
meddle with the internal affairs of France. He 
has no intention of egging on political parties 
with a view to the promotion of his own de- 
signs. He is comperatively satisfied with 
things as they are, or rather as they were, during 
the presidency of M. Thiers, and he takes ex- 
ception to the course pursued by Count Arnim 
in showing sympathy with the designs of the 
Monarchical party. All this is very sensible, 
somewhat cynical, but apparently quite true to 
the facts of the case as they then stood, and 
there is no doubt that the publication of the re- 
script will greatly enhance Prince Bismarck’s 
reputation as a patriotic statesman among the 
intelligent subjects of the German Empire. 


This, at all events, is a very marked feature 
of the Bismarck despatches. His first and last 
thought is for the consolidation of the newly- 
constructed Empire. He cares very little for 
political parties, perhaps still less for the prin- 
ciples which they represent. He entertains no 
illusions as to the conduct that may be expected 
from this or from the other political régime in 
France. He knows that Germany has inflicted 
upon her neighbour a sore defeat. He believes 
that a great effort will be made by the French 
2 to wipe out the shame of that defeat. He 

oes not seek to hasten, nor does he care to 
postpene, what he regards as the inevitable 
collision. He is building up a structure which 
he thinks will redound to the happiness and 
honour of the German Empire. To him other 
matters are matters of comparative indifference. 
They are clearly not so to Count Arnim. He has 
the warmth, and, perhaps we may add, the in- 
discretion of a political partisan. We will not 
prejudge him by saying that the restoration of 
a Monarchy in France was to his mind more 
important than the safety of his own country. 
But the force of his associations with the select 
circle of aristocracy which surrounded the Im- 
rial Throne, seems to have superinduced in 

im the beliof that no confidence can be placed 
in any institutions but those which correspond 
in form and spirit with the institutions of his 
own country. 


Which is the ter man of the two we need 
not point out. hich has the larger grasp of 
facts may be easily discerned. ere can be 
little doubt that unt Arnim at the Paria 
Embassy was ‘‘a thorn in the side” of the 
Imperial Chancellor. There can no more be 
reason for questioning that Prince Bismarck, 
however patriotio his intentions, was a some- 
what exacting, and not over courteous, official 
superior. This, however, is of less interest to 
the world than the interior diplomatic view 
which the difference of these two men has pre- 
sented of the international relations of the 
two greatest continentul countries. It is not 
very different from what one would have 
imagined, but it is one thing to look upon a 
certain tableau of phenomena as suggestive of 
that which may be, and quite another to regard 
it as illustrative of that which is. We have 
been assisted to peer down into the hidden 
abysses of diplomacy, and we cannot say that 
we contemplate with any satisfaction the secret 
things which we discern there. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


Tux transit of Venus is one of those inte- 
resting phenomena which recall our attention 
to the stupendous facts of the physical universe, 
and especially to the majestic precision which 
marks the operation of the laws by which that 
universe is governed. While within the 
limited sphere of man’s free agency moral 
confusion so generally prevails, we happily 
find that the movements of the celestial bodies 
are characterised by the most perfect harmony. 
If there were any flaw in the Divine architec- 
ture, or any irregularity in the action of the 
laws which determine the motions of suns and 
planets, such astronomical observations as 
those made in so many parts of the globe last 
week would have been impracticable or useless. 
That the occurrence of so rare an event as this 

of Venus across the sun’s disc can be 
predicted with unerring certainty by the astro- 
nomers, is in iteelf a sublime example of the 
fact that God’s laws are wholly unlike the laws 
of men, and that a supreme and infinite intel- 
ligence exists at the heart of things. It is well 
that our attention should, from time to time, 
be withdrawn from tho petty affairs and unsa- 
tisfactory speculations of the planet on which 
we dwell, and turned in reverent contemplation 
to those wonders of the heavens which in spite, 
or rather in consequence, of their mystery 
appeal so powerfully to the deepest f | of 
our spiritual nature. The sympathy which 
exists between us and them is one of the 
strongest prvofs of our high destiny, and of our 
superiority to the narrow conditions by which 
our corporeal existence is environed. 


How far the observations made in the dif- 
fereut parts of the world just a weck «go will 
supply astronomers with the data necessary to 
solve the problem of the earth's distance from 
the sun cannot yet be authoritatively deter- 
mined. The old theory, that the sun is distant 
ninety-five millions of miles from our own 
globe has been abandoned, and, in fact, there is 
good reason to believe that we are four millions 
of miles nearer to the great luminary which 
gives us light and heat. Professor Grant, of 
the University of Glasgow, in a popular trea- 
tise, has given a lucid exposition of the rationale 
of the observations made by the various groups 
of scientific men who were appointed to watch 


the little black spot as it passed aver the sun’s 
diso, and to note the exact time occupied by its 
ingress and —facts which, when the 
reports from the different stations are sifted 
and compared, will supply astronomers with mone 
trustworthy materials for their calculations then 
any they have yet obtained. Commending Mr. 
Grant’s little book to our readers who desire to 
study the thepry of the matter, we turn now to 
the reports of the transit of Venus, which have 
been received by the Astronomer Royal and 
others from distant countries. These reports 
are eminently satisfactory and encouraging. 
In Egypt the weather threatened to spoil every- 
thing, but about ten minutes before contact 
took place, the clouds opened, and at every 
station in the land of the aohs the pheno- 
menon was accurately observed. — it 
was intended that Alexandria should be the 
principal station in Egypt, but on the advice 
of Captain Ord Browne, the Astronomer- Royal 
altered his plans—a change amply justified by 
the fact that, while the weather opportunely 
cleared up in other parte of the 1 the sun 
wasa good deal obscured at Alexandria. It is 
worthy of remark that the tents erected in the 
Nile Valley were telegraphically conneoted 
first with Alexandria and then with a small 
coast village in Cornwall “without a single 
break in the wire.“ One of the most 
= rtant a * at — iu —— 

n Egypt the point of ingress could not be seen 
because the sun had not risen when that took 
place, but at Roorkee, where Oolonel Tennant 
was stationed, the entire transit was visible; 
and as one hundred photographs were taken by 
the gallant officer, it is reasonable to assume 
that a — will flow from his ob- 
servations. We have official - 
tions to the Sandwich felands, New Zeeland, 
and Kerguelen Island as well as to — 
Lord Lindsay has undertaken to observe 
transit at the Mauritius; while the observa- 
tories of Melbourne, Sydney, the Cape, and 
Madras, may be trusted to contribute their 
share to the general stock of intormation. Some 
time must — before we can hope to receive 
full details from the more distant stations; 
and for months to come the Transit of Venus 
will continue to hold a place in our public 
journals side by side with purely mundane 
in 


telligence. 

Not the least interesting feature of this great 
astronomical event is the international cha- 
racter which it possesses. The Governments 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Russia, and the United States have 
all had representatives in that highly trained 
scientific corps, the members of which are now 
widely scattered over the earth’s surface. 
In those calm i of middle air in 
which astronomers live, nothing is known con- 
cerning the animosities of race; and if nations 
would only consent to bury these animosities, 
it is easy to perceive, from the already rich ex- 
perience 4 the t week, * they might 
readily an y o- in a perpetual 
series of efforts to extend the knowledge and 
to exalt the intellectual character of mankind. 
The Americans, whose astronomers deservedl 


enjoy a high reputations, have occu 
ivostock, in Siberia, Nagasaki, Pekin, and 

other places. It is impossible not to feel 

sympathy with Professor Hall, who in the 


of winter has taken up a position in the 
Siberian wilderness; or with A 
Ispahan and the distant Aucklands; or with 
the Russians who, besides ocoupying thirt 
stations in 3 — . 

expeditions to Egypt, Persia, China, 
cn how — ey —_ with thei 

ublic spirit. But by a singular, although 

cae | stroke of fortune, the post of Kappe 
and 22 of honour, has been occupied by 
the astronomers of France. It a that a 
seut to Campbell Island ran 


French y 
Ie. 


landed 

them to forego their intention to live on 

and also to ealead the ship of haat gn 
other necessaries; and further, that having 
with enormous difficulty accomplished this 
undertaking, a hurricane blew the ship out to 
sea, leaving them to realise on a desert island 
some portion, at least, of the experiences of 
Robinson Crusoe and Alexander Selkirk. It 
was of course extremely problematical whether 
when the transit of Venus took place, the 
atmosphere on the island would be clear enough 
to admit of their making observations; so that 
the poor astronomers are very likely to suffer 
all these hardships and perils without after all 
attaining their object. Nevertheless, such an 
example is not lost upon the world. It is per- 
haps even better than a successful astronomical 
observation ; and, at all events, it proves that 
the French can be as heroic in peace as in war, 


* The Transit of Venus in 1874. (London: Mao- 
millan.) 
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THE ARNIM TRIAL. 
From a Correspondent in Germany.) 

Of course the great question just now in Germany 
is the Arnim case. The usual lull in politics just 
before Christmas gives this trial a prominence 
which it could scarcely otherwise have outside 
Prussia, considering that the Church question, in 
its bearing on German foreign politics, is not 
allowed to come into publicity in coanection with 
the trial. One would have thought that Arnim, 
after having the charge hanging over his head so 
long, would have been eager to have the matter 
settled, especially if so conscious of his innocence. 
It did not, therefore, make a good impression when 
his counsel disputed the competency of the tribunal 
before which it was about to be tried, as very little 
more could have been gained by this objection than 
a short postponement of the trial. It is said that the 
Count, despite the reports of his late illness, looked 
quite well, although, as might have been expected, 
a little fatigued and vexed. It is puzzling as a 
psychological question, how a man who had filled 
his position at Paris, and was afterwards appointed 
to Constantinople, where he had still an oppor- 
tunity of doing good service to his country, could 
bring himself into his present position. Forgetful 
of his not very noble origin, and dazzled at his rapid 
and successful diplomatic course, he seems to 
have locked upon himself as destined for higher 
positions still—if, indeed, the thought did not cross 
his mind that the Imperial Chancellorship might 
at some future time fall into his hands. He had 
evidently failed to see that one of the mysteries of 
Bismarck's success is just this, that he subordinates 
himself and all personal interests so fully to the 
empire, and lives for this instead of for his own per- 
sonal ends. It is interesting to observe the threefold 
division of documents for which Count Arnim was 
made responsible in the charge preferred against 
him: those which he admits having taken, but has 
returned ; those which he admits having taken, but 
objects to return; and those which cannot be 
found, and of which he maintains that he knows 
nothing as to where they are. The Diplomatic 
Corps were sadly offended months ago at what 
they deemed the disrespectful manner in which an 
ambassador was treated in the person of Arnim, 
but it is a question whether diplomacy will not 
suffer still more by the trial. People are reminded 
here of Talleyrand, who, when eighty years old, 
had himself brought into the Academy, where he 
delivered a pathetic address against the pre- 
judices which then existed against diploma- 
tists, who were supposed to be designing, 
false, and deceitful; whereas the speaker 
maintained that honesty and truthfulness were the 
foundations of true diplomacy. His hearers shook 
their heads, and exclaimed ‘‘ The old fox!” It is 
said here that the English look upon a diplomatist 
as one sent into foreign parts to tell lies as hard as he 
can on behalf of his country, That state of things, 
if it ever existed, has perhaps passed away ; and it 
is at any rate evident that Bi k has not much 
sympathy with it, while his own outspokenness 
succeeds in the end as well, if not better, than the 
more diplomatically orthodox method. The a 
pointment of Count Arnim-Voitzenburg to the 
office of Head President of Silesia will answer many 
important ends. It will dispel the idea of personal 

at the bottom of the prosecution, and 
show family affliction, and not 22 to 
the Foreign Office, was, after all, the reason of 
his prey Lag up his appointment at Metz. It 
will also show that the powerful Arnim family does 
not intend giving up State service under Bis- 
marck, as well as tend to detach a portion of it 


from ion to the t State regime. It 
seems y that the di made at the trial 
will tend to establish Bi 's reputation rather 
than it. But we must wait a few days, 
when the verdict is e A 

The debates in Parli t, the removal of the 


President of Silesia, and the doing away of the 
Prussian Embassy at Rome, should be proof enough 
that the Imperial Government is determined 
make no concession to Rome. Nay, it that 
~ — — —— — has been — Yet 
t i ill persist in hintin tn 
ciations are going on. The hansen te the — 
sonage just now pointed at as endeavouring to pro- 
mote this ment. It is said that her favourite 
Protestant clergyman has been despatched on a 
private mission to Rome, and been admitted to an 
audience with the Holy Father. This is very likely 
— apocryphal, as well as the account given of 
the attentions and embraces lavished by the Pope 
upon this personage. 

The pire of the huge continental armies 
threatens to become somewhat serious. No sooner 
have armies been fully equipped with a particular 
weapon than science makes some improvement upon 
it. and renders the old instruments all but useless. 
The Mauser weapon has met with a rival, and it is 
said, whether correctly or not, that only a limited 
number of the Mauser pieces will be put into use, 
and others will be altered according to the new 


| 


plan. , . 
the game of war in the end fearfully expensive, 
es in these latter times when success is 
supposed. by many to depend not so much upon 
men as upon instruments of wide range and great 
precision. 

While on this subject I may add that Italy seems 
likely to catch the continental military infection to 
its fullest extent. A few days ago the Minister for 
War laid before the Chamber the plan of a law 
according to which all able-bodied men from 
2 to forty years of age should be bound 
to itary service. All kinds of freedom from 
service by purchase are to be done away with, and 
those whom family circumstances should exempt 
from service in the line or landwebr are to 
drafted into the landsturm. This landsturm would 
include, it is sup above a million defenders of 
their country. comcession is made in favour of 
medical studente, who are allowed to perform the 
military service at any time up till their twenty- 
sixth year. 

The determination of the German Empire to have 
no resentative at the Vatican has led the 
Libe of Bavaria to ask whether it is necessary 
for the latter to be represented there. Bavaria is 
the only German State which has an embassy at 
the Vatican, the head of which is Count Tauff- 
kircheu. Since England removed Mr. Jervoise, 
the diplomatic corps at Rome has been considerably 
reduced, so that now only France, Austria, some 
small Catholic States, such as Belgium and Por- 
tugal, and some South American States, are nearly 

that are actually represented at the Holy See. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


There are fifty Chinese temples and 100,000 
1 „ in the United States. 44 
© approaching marriage is announced of a 
grand-daughter of Fenimore Cooper to a grand- 
ay, ~ Washington Irving. 

e King of the Sandwich Islands reached 
Washington on Saturday. The city was decorated 
im honour of his visit. 

It is announced that two lofty mountains about 
11,000ft. high facing each other on the north-east 
coast of New Guinea have been named Mount 
Gladstone and Mount Disraeli.” | 

From Hong Kong we have intelligence of the 
wreck of the steamer Mongol, with the loss of 
sixteen lives, and from Valparaiso of the steamer 
Delfina, with the loss of nineteen lives. 

General Butler (the New York Tribune says) is 
reported as of the success of the Republican 
party in 1876. Consequently he ex to start 
one of his own, with a platform of protection to 
American industries and unlimited greenbacks. 

The British Government have accepted the invi- 
tation of the United States to send an English 
commission to the Cen Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia in 1876, and the official acceptance was 


** yesterday. 

e learn from Cairo that the entire kingdom of 
Darfour, in Central Africa, has ace annexa- 
tion to Sele with the exception of the family of 
the ex 


— oo — ag 1 to the mountains 
are reued by the ptian troops. 
— Hon. W. E. Forster, M. P., and Sir 
T. F Buxton were present at the opening of 
Con in ty the ab 2 These „ — 
to Abyssinia, due at Li verpoo 
about the 27th of this month. 


The trial of a number of men who were accused 
of being members of a band of assassins which for 
several years has infested Ravenna, was concluded 
ou Saturday. Eleven of the prisoners were con- 
demned to hard labour for life, five to periods 
varying from seven to fifteen years, and four were 


acquitted. 


‘Tue Russian ConsorrpTion.—At last month’s 
muster of the Russian conscripts, 708,000 men 
were obliged to before the military surgeons. 
Of these, 347, were exem from immediate 
service on account of the y condition of their 
families or other circumstances. 150,000 
were enlisted, the remaining 211,000 consigned 
to the reserve and a short course of drill. 

Tae DANGER TO THE PEACE oF AFGHANISTAN, 
which was apprehended when Shere Ali, the Ameer 
in that country, threw his eldest son into prison a 
few weeks ago, has happily passed away. Shere 
Ali has become reconciled with Yakoob Khan by 
means of a compromise. Abdoola, the younger 
and favourite son, it is settled, is not to have pre- 
cedence of Yakoob, and they are, moreover, to live 
at a distance from each other. this under- 
standing Yakoob Khan goes back to Herat, of 
which place he is governor. So far the business is 
well — and peace is, for the time at least, 


FrENcH Potrrics.—The Assembly is expected to 
adjourn on the 19th inst. till the llth or 15th of 
January. A rumour to this effect has led to an 
improvement in financial transactions. M. Corne 
has been elected President of the Left Centre by 
63 to 53 votes. This election, showing that very 
few of the Left Centre can be recruited to the 
Right Centre, extinguishes the hope of a coalition. 
M. Corne, in his opening speech, said that the pre- 
sent state of affairs was serious, as France, havin 
waited for four years, wanted the Constitutional 
question settled. The Left Centre considered that 
no solution of that question should be looked for 
outside the Government which had been established 
for the last four years. A ublic, moreover, was 
the only form of Government consistent with re- 


The march of science is thus likely to make | epect for the law by which power had been conferred 


upon Marshal MacMahon. M. Corne concluded b 
urging the necessity of patience, moderation, 
respect for public order and public rights, in order 
to conciliate adverse opinion. M. Fould, the Im- 
perialist ex-Minister, has written a letter in favour 
of M. Cazeaux’s is bape the ~ the Upper Pyre- 
nees, expressing at in 1880 the country 
will elect the young prince, who, the heir of a 


dynast ious in spite of its reverses, personifies 
the ideas of order. A alist and a Legiti- 
mist candidate are also in the field. 
Miscellancons, 
— 


Binns’ Patent Enpiess BAND CoMPANY 
(Limited) has been formed for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the patent rights of Mr. Leedham Bions 
for the manufacture of this article, so much used as 
spindle bands, as well as his registered rack in con- 
nection with the Patent Endless Cord for window- 
blinds, and the working plant. The capital is 
130,000/. in 101. shares, and the vendor undertakes 
to guarantee seven and a half per cent. during the 
first seven years. Other tg as to the pro- 
posed arran;e nent with Mr. Binns, who is to be 
managing director of the company for a term of 
years, and the expected profits of the business are 
stated elsewhere. 

University or Lonpon.—The following are lists 
of the candidates who have passed the recent exa- 
minations :—Examinations in the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, in the Greek text of the New 
Testament, in the evidences of the Christian religion, 
and in Scripture bistory.—Pass List.—First Exa- 
mination.—First Class.—Charles Ashford, Lanca- 


shire Ind dent and Owens College, prize ; James 
Harwood, chester New College, prize ; Edmund 
Raven Holli private study, prize ; Philip Vance 


Smith, Manchester New College, prise; Edward 
Holdsworth Sugden, Owens and Headingley Col- 
leges, prize. B.S. Examination.—Examination for 
Honours.—First Class.—Medical School.—Alfred 
Pearce Gould, University College, scholarship and 
gold medal; Peter Thomas Duncan, University 
College, gold medal. 

Curistmas AND New Year Carns. — Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co., of Belfast and London, have 
brought out their customary assortment of Christ- 
mas and New Year cards of all sizes, variously 
ornamented, and with appropriate mottoes. The 
designs, ially some of the smaller ones, in 
respect to fancy, delicacy, and variety, are an 
improvement on ing years, which is saying a 
good deal. There are to suit all tastes. 
most elaborate is a little book of eight ‘‘ Christmas 
Pictures” of a humorous nature, in gilt and colours, 
— 2 by Mr. Marks, A. R. A., which is quite a 
work of art. Some of the cards contain Christmas 
carols ; others suitable verses—all are speci of 
finish and exquisite colouring, which do great 
credit to the taste and resources of the firm that has 


brought them out. ; 
Tun Queen's Face on ove Corms,—A new die 

(says the London t of a country r) 

has been introduced at the Mint, which will, in 


some measure, remove a ridiculous anomaly under 
which the ourrent coin of the realm 11 
rested. Up to the date of the issue of the 

florin, the Queen was always pictured as a young 
lady of, at most, twenty-five. With the striking 
of the die for the new florin a forward move was 
made, with the saddest results—the face not having 
the slightest resemblance to Her Majesty. The die 
last struck is a v handsome one, A 
fair degree of resem — 1 Se Se 2 
gesting a handsome matron of say forty years 
of age. At t it has been af apie 
issue of new coin pennies and ies, 
but it would be well if its use were made general in 


all fresh coinage. 


Ax UNLUCKY EXPLANATION, —A good 


a school 
that the number of doctors had decreased in the 
town he resents, while the population had 
increased. e doctor appeared astonished at the 
amusement caused by his peculiar argument. 

Tate or 4 Sack.—Monte Christos escape from 
the sack in which he was flung into the sea from 
the ChAteau d’If has been imitated by an 8 

leasure of a high 


Persian. Having incurred the di 

functionary at Shiraz, Mohammed Mirza was con- 
demned to be fastened up in a sack with a viper, 
a cock, and a cat, an after an hour's time, 
when this happy family bai improved their 
acquaintance, the sack and its contents were 
to be thrown into the river. Fortunately for 
Mohammed Mirza, his executioners forgot to 
search his pockets—which contained a knife. 
Directly the mouth of the sack was closed upon 
him and his companions he cut in half the 
viper, which was already encircling his leg, the 
cock and the cat were next despatched, and our 
Persian occupied the remainder of his hour by 
simulating a violent fight of the three animals, and 
giving forth the most excruciating cries of agony. 
In due time sack and all were consigned to the 
water, and then Mohammed Mirza, speedily ae 
himself frem the prison, gained the other side 
the river, and came post-haste to Europe, for the 
future a voluntary exile from his fatherland. 
Graph. 


— 
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Correspondence, 


PERMISSIVE BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Drank Sm, —In your note on the letter of Mr. Tre- 
gelles, last week, you refer to the difficulty of applying 
the Permissive Bill in large towns as insuperable. The 
reasons of that difficulty,.I presume, are two—1. 
Because of the larger population being less under con- 
trol: 2. That there is less identity of interests apparent 
to the inhabitants of large than of small towns. 

But neither of these isa valid argument against the 

Permissive Bill, which proposes that if two-thirds of 
the ratepayers in a given district—a fair majority it 
will be admitted—prefer to be without facilities for the 
purchase of drink, they shall be allowed their pro- 
ference. Its success at St. Johnsbury, with 5,000 
inhabitants, which Mr. Hepworth Dixon concedes, 
proves that the principle of permissive prohibition can 
be successful, and the mutual benefit which the people 
in that large village receive, leads them to prefer the 
continued restriction on the sale of that which, if it 
were more open, would increase their poor and police 
expenses as well as lessen their comfort and prosperity. 
But io a larger district of 11,000 inhabitants, Vineland, 
in New Jersey, the success is also beyond question. 
And what you speak of as the entire failure in the 
larger towns is not so complete, but that some good has 
been effected. We grant that in large towns it is a 
more difficult task to get the requisite union of feeling 
in the matter. The Permissive Bill, in that respect, 
would be more efficacious than the Maine Law, which 
may be adopted by a mere majority vote, and, there- 
fore, by the mere influx of population unacquainted 
with its value, subject to rejection. 

Without the cordial support of a good majority of 
the people no law can be effectually and perseveringly 
applied, and even laws which receive almost unanimous 
approval are transgressed. In our own country viola- 
tions of the present restrictive laws on the liquor 
traffic are very numerous, but the Permissive Bill and 
the Maine Law are often discussed on the assumption 
that if there are any violations of either, the latter is, 
and the former will be, a failure, 

This is unfair, as the right of a law to be in existence 
is ite comparative value in checking the evil to which 
it was designed to put an end, and numberless 
examples prove the efficacy of laws which prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The foundation of our 
argument for such laws is that by the absence of the 
sale of alcoholic[drinks, is promotod,fin‘a large measure, 
the absence of crime, pauperism, wretchedness, and 
unhappiness. 

Yours, faithfully, 
JOHN STUART. 

St. Leonard's, Deo. 14. 


To the Editor of tha Nonconformiat. 

Sin,—As something has appeared inthe last two 
numbers of your paper on this question, will you allow 
me, as a thorough believer in prohibition as well as in 
Noneonformity, to say a few words 
We should bear in mind that there is a wide diffe- 
rence between the Maine Law and the Permissive Bill. 
But I maintain that the Maine Law has been a glorious 
success. It has emptied prisons. Are we to believe in 
Mr.. Willans, who stopped one night at Portland, and 
got his information from some opponents of the law; 
or General Neal Dow, who was mayor of that city 
more than once; and Mr. Gould, the American mini- 
ster (Birmingham), who is also from Maine We have 
the testimony of the Governor af Maine, Mayor of Port- 
land, and more than a dozen other officials, that not 
one-tenth of the drink is consumed now as thero was 
before the enactment of the law. But, apart from this— 
how comes it to pass that keen, practical men like the 
Americans do not change the law if it does no good ? So 
far from that, one State after another is constantly 
adopting . 
How is it that the supporters of the infamous traffic 
in America aad here are so bitter against probibition 
if it be a failure? Ah, this is a hard nut. I expect it 
would break the teeth of Mr. Willans. And again, how 
are we to account for the fact that almost, if not all, 
temperance people in America, and nearly all bere, 
are in favour of the law. Moral-suasionists are very 
fair and rational men now in the estimation of the 
liquor-traffickers, although thirty-six years ago, and 
for years after that date, they or their supporters pelted 
some of us with stones and rotten eggs ; but these Per- 
missive Bill men are tyrants, and ought not to be tole- 
rated. And they actually are at present trying to 
devise means to prevent the Permissive Bill being intro- 
duced te Parliament any more. Poor souls! Drink be- 
clouds the intellect as well as hardens the heart. 

Any restriction in the number of houses or hours means 
less drink consumed, and that means less money re- 
ceived, and hence the determined opposition ef the 
dealers in drink. An hour or two per diem in Liver- 
pool bas already increased drunkenness and crime some 
ten per cent. under Cross s Act to what drunkenness 
was under Bruces Act. I really believe that some towns 
like. Liverpool and Manchester would adopt the Per- 
missive Bill in a very short time, Let any man try to 
represent Manchester and declare against the Permis- 


| 


Yours ever truly, 
Ebley, Des. 12, 1874 


EXEMPTION OF PLACES OF WORSHIP FROM 
RATES. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin, —I sinoerely trust that this disoussion 


effect of exemptions in a neighbouring parish has since 
come under my notice. In that parish new buildings 


are springing up with great rapidity, and a large chapel 
has just been erected at the corner of, and with exten- 
sive frontage to, two streets. The local authorities 
will pave and sewer at the cost of adjacent property, 


December 12, 1874. 


THE CASE OF LANGALIBALELE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


trace of any sympathy with the colonists, or any appear- 


ance of the case from their point of view. 


criticise and coudemn. It is true, it may be said, that 
Bishop Colenso is a colonist, and he condemns—but how 
is it that almost every other minister and missionary in 
Natal supports and approves the action taken in sup- 
pressing the rebellion ! and these men have had as much 
or more experience among the natives ag the Bishop, are 
men of high character and priociple, and as capable as 
he of forming an opinion. How is it that the press and 
people of the adjoining Cape Colony support the Natal 
Government and colonists! How is it that Sir Heary 
Barkly, Governor of the Cape, rendered every assist- 


ance in his power and allowed the rebels to be captured 


DDr _ -} 
in Cape territory and by Cape officials! and 
why did Sir Henry, in his reply to an ad- 
dress from the Natal Council at his recent visit 
to Natal, says, In recommending to the Colonial 
Parliament to accede to the application of the Natal 
Government that the sentence of imprisonment passed 
on that chief (Langalibalele) should be carried into 
effect on Robben Island, we but adhered consistently 
to the policy of combined action against common 
danger which we had all along kept in view. What- 
ever difference of opinion may have been expressed in 
the debate which ensued, few, I am convinced, would 
now be found to deny that ths course adopted was the 
most conducive to the restoration and maintenance of 
tranquillity among the Kafar tribes of South Africa.” 

It is aid that the colonists were “ seized with panic,” 
but they ought to be the best judges of what was right 
and necessary to do. If England and people in England 
claim the right to say how these native questions are 
to be dealt with, then England should in common fair- 
ness provide full and ample protection to the colonists ; 
pot leave them practically to defend themselves, and 
then find fault with the way in which—outnumbered 
as they are by more than ten to one—they doit, It 
appears to be thought a trifling thing, a mere matter of 
course, that the natives should take refuge in the colony 
when they chose, become fat and flourishing under 
colonial protection, and after defying the Government, 
be at liberty to leave the colony in armed bands— 
killing a few colonists as they go. You say—‘“‘ Better 
let them go,” but what would have been the moral 
effect of this course upon the rest of the natives in the 
colony and the surrounding tribes | and how long would 
it have been before a general rising of the natives took 
place and the colony reduced to ruin! The men at 
Bushman’s Pass had complete command over it and 
could easily have kept the natives at bay, but they 
were under strict orders not to fre frst. Does this look 
like a desire to eat up the natives! They, unfortu- 
nately for themselves, aithered too stricily to these 
orders. They were surrounded and overwhelmed by 
numbers, and,in retreating were fired upon. What need 
for the Kafire to fire? their path was open—but, as 
the Daily News says, What savage could resist the 
temptation to fire upon a flying enemy.” That ‘may be 
so, but the colonists may be excused for trying to 
teach the savages to ourb this propensity in futures. 
And the chief is responsible for his tribe. Why was 
Coomassie burnt and destroyed, but to teach King 
Koffee a lesson ! For similar reasons Langelibalele was 
“eaten up. I say nothing about the sensational 
statements of the “slaughter of women and children, 
wholesale enslavement, hundreds of captives driven like 
sheep into Maritsburg, Ko. If the women and obil- 
dren were abandoned by the men of the tribe, were 
they to be left to starve! or was it not better to bring 
them into Maritsburg so that they could be fed and 
eared for?! and even if apprenticed out as servants, 
would not that be better than keeping them in idleness! 
It is impossible but that in time of war and excitement 
some excesses which all must deplore should ocour, but 
to brand the whole body of colonists as cruel and bar- 
barous oppressors is unjust aod uuwarranted by the 
facts. Colonists do not lose the instincts of Christian 
and civilised humanity as soon as they leave England; 
you will fiad Church life and Christian labours, and 
efforts for good among whites and blacks, as active and 
progressive asin England. Churches, chapels, schools 
increase and multiply; and colonists do not forget nor 
neglect the traditions and principles which usually 
guide and influence the English race, but they loarn to 
take a common sense and less sentimental view of 
native questions aod native character. Let those who 
differ from them go and learn from actual experience 
what a savage really is. Natal colonists have been 
patient to a fault under provocation hardly to be borne. 
Read the Natal papers—seo the frequent outrages by 
natives, and then let Englishmen and women pause bo- 
fore they condemn their countrymen in Natal. The 
Bishop of Natal, however, aa, be is satisfied with 
the decision of Lord Carnarvon. It is to be hoped that 
the people of Natal will be equally so, for they are to 6 
much greater extent interested in the question, and it 
remains to be seen whether the people of will 
eventually consider they acted wisely ia interfering in 
the mattor. Unfortunately, legal errors aod mis- 
management have ocourrel in connection with the 
trial, and this is the aspect of the case so prominently 
brought before the public, but that Langalibalele de- 
served his punishment, the natives themselves acknow- 
ledge. 

It ia two years since I left South Africa, so lam not 
writing to defend myself personally, but my fellow 
colonists, against the wholesale and uomerited cbarges 
of cruelty, oppression, and barbarity, and to claim for 
them the right of being the best judges ol what ought 
to be done under the perilous an! difficult ciroum- 
stances in which they stand, surrounded by savage 
tribes in overwhelming numbers. My letter is already 
too long, but I should like to mention in closing that 
almost the only voice raised in public in favour of the 
colonists was the honoured one of the Rev. Robert 
Moffat, whose lifelong labours and experience of 
native character ought to be of some weight ; aod who 
said at the late meeting of the Aborigines Protection 
Society that, in his opinion, Langalibalele had been 
leniently dealt with.” His opinion, however, weighed 
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as nothing with the meeting against that of the chair- 
man and committee of the society, who had come to a 
different conclusion. There can be little doubt, I think, 
as to whose opinion ought to have most weight, con- 
sidering their relative practical experience. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
F. W. REID. 
Amersham-:oad, Putney, S. W., Dec. 12, 1874. 


“THEY FOLLOW NOT Us.“ 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1r,—Men of faith—of all churches and creeds—who 
feel an interest in all that relates to the extension of 
the kingdom and reign of Christ must have read with 
more than satisfaction many of, if not all, the accounts 
which have reachei them, from trustwurthy sources, of 
the labours and successes of the Transatlantic evange- 
lists, Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Why these two 
devoted ministers should, by Divine Providence, have 
been directed from the New World, where men of their 
spirit and stamp are so much needed, to those sections 
of the Old World—Scotland aod Ireland—where they 
have been so cordially welcomed, and so wondrously 
successful, is a problem which I shall not attempt to 
solve, but that their steps thitherward have been 
“divinely directed, few thoughtful men can doubt. 
Journals, both secular and sacred, have chronicled 
their sayings ani doings with alacrity and frequency, 
but the Dublin correspondent of the Times has, 
perhaps, given from the “‘ outsider” point of view the 
most succinct account of their work, and of the secret 
of their success, One of the leading characteristics of 
these consecrated men bas been, that in spite of eulogy 
and flattery their souls have not been lifted up within 
them, but with humility as well as with simplicity and 
sincerity, they have commended the truth to the on- 
sciences of men asin the sight of God. It was, there 
fore, with mingled surprise and regret that I read the 
following letter addressed to the clergy of Manchester, 
and which was also published in the Christian of 
Thursday last 


TO THE CLERGY OF MANCHESTER AND SALFORD. 

Having come to Manchester with my friend, Mr. 
Saukey, for the mouth of December, with the one 
object of preaching Christ, it has been a matter of dis- 
appointmont that n-t more clergymen of the Church of 

nyulund have attended our meetings. 

As God has granted large blessings where unity bas 
prevailed, we earnestly trust that you will jom in 
seeking a blessing for Manchester. 

D. L. Moopy. 


Manchester, December 4, 1874. 


This letter, in my judgment, manifests au ignorance, 
not only of the spiritual restriction, not to say despotism, 
which Episcopacy ever engenders and fosters in the 
clergy of every prelatic church—whether it be found in 
the United States, in the colonies, or in free Ire- 
land but also of the narrowness and exclusiveness which 
it encourages or enforces in Erastian England. Here 
and there, we admit, a few of the more spiritual and 
spirited of the English clergyhood rise a little superior 
to their contracted Churchism, and dare and do many 
things which their ecclesiastic comrades neither attempt 
nor approve. Still the very foremost of our clergy, who 
will admit a Max Muller and a Caird“ to lecture the 
truth,” will not, cannot, and dare not ask them to 
preach the Gospel.” A Stanley can, however, preach 
in an wunconsecrated Presbyterian Church, but a 
Chalmers, a McLeod, and a Caird dare not occupy the 
pulpit of a consecrated Episcopal cathedral, church, 
minster or abbey. Cesar’s law, in this respect, over- 
throws the will of Christ. Still we claim for the clergy 
that measure of Christian liberty which.we demand for 
ourselves, and we maintain that as citizens and Chris 
tians they have a legal and moral right to absent them- 
selves from any meetings called without their counsel 
or consent without being publicly lectured or reproved 
for exercising their faculties and their freedom. I can- 
not but consider that, in this matter, Mr. Moody 
in his earnestness and zeal has overstepped the bounds 
of courtesy and liberty. The right thing was meant 
by him, but he has adopted the wrong way of doing it. 
I do not trace this straightforward appeal to a section 
of our spiritual instructors—who, beyond all doubt, 
possess the full right of judgment and action as to their 
conduct in such ciroumstances—to mortified vanity and 
pride, but rather to an explicable and pardonable out- 
come of enthusiasm. Mr. Moody may have yet to 
learn that both in the present and the past hundreds 
of educated, talented, learned, and devoted ministers 
of Christ have been, and are, treated with even greater 
discourtesy by “‘ the clergy established by law,” and on 
this ground his home thrust is excusable. The majo- 
rity of tho privileged parsonhoud maintain that before 
any clergyman can minister to the people or worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness, three qualifications 
at least are essential— he must have been educated at 
one of the Universities ; he must have been episcopally 
ordained, and must also officiate in a church duly con- 
secrated by a bishop. If thé Anglican Church, which 


is patronised and petted by monarchy, aristucracy,, 


plutocracy, and by many of the upper, middle, and 
lower sections of democracy, is the only one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, then Beecher and Talmage, 
Moody and Sankey, Spurgeon and Chown, Stoughton 
and Raleigh, are unordained and unconsecrated men, 
who presume to run before they are sent, to teach 
before they are instructed, aud who, in pretending and 


assuming to contend earnestly for the faith which was 
once for all delivered to the saints,” are to be classed 
among those schismatics in the earlier times, whose 
mouths spoke great swelling words, and who had men’s 
persons in admiration because of advantage.” Let 
though evil and ignorance, even in full flight, can 
deal terrible back-handed strokes against their pur- 
suers,” still these fallacies and falsities, once so ram- 
pant and so rife, are now so being exhibited in their true 
character and relations, that ere long they will be 
chased, if not out of the land, out of the hearts and 
homes of every follower of the Christ. The elastic logic 
of states and schools must ere long give way before 
“the inexorable logic of history.” 
Believe me, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A LOVER OF FREEDOM AND TRUTH. 
Kensington, Dec. 14, 1874, 


NONCONFORMIST RECORDS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


rn, —It is often a matter of regret to those interested 
in the records of Nonconformity that more attention 
has not in past times been given to the collecting and 
preserving of materials for our ecclesiastical history. 
Congregational statistics are almost entirely wanting, 
and in many cases the history of chapels or meeting- 
houses is obscure. Especially is this neglect felt in 
reference to memoirs of Nonconformist ministers. I 
am frequently applied to for details of the life of some 
minister of the last, or of the early part of the present 
century, and often, after hunting through a pile of 
funeral sermons and magazines, nothing, or only a very 
meagre notice, unless the individual has been a man of 
eminence, can now be recovered. It is certain that 
even of many of the ejected or silenced ministers about 
the period of the Restoration little or nothing is known. 
Calamy refers to the difficulty he found, fifty years 
after the Act of Uniformity, in collecting materials for 
his History of the sufferers. His invaluable book would 
be still more precious if he had been able to give a full 
account of every one of the noble band of Nonconform- 
ing beroes. 

Even where the minister is neither hero nor sufferer, 
but a very ordinary individual, the record of his life's 
work should not be neylected. By virtue of his office 
he is a representative man, and it will be found that by 
the culture and faitbfulness of ministers, more than 
any other cause, has Nonconformity been perpetuated 
Where religious prosperity abounds, where a church is 
powerful, numerous, and respected, the source of this 
may be traced not indirectly to the minister. When 
no distinction can be claimed for him in his own genera- 
tion, he msy have descendants or successors eager to 
gather up family traditions and who, in after centuries, 
may gladly treasure any scrap of information respecting 
their progenitor. 

Led by such considerations, and fortified by the en- 
couragement of others of much greater knowledge and 
experience than myself, I propose making an effort to- 
wards a MS. collection of biographies of the existing Non- 
conformist ministry, in connection with Churches of 
Puritan lineage, by appealing to each individual for a 
sketch, long or short as it may please him, of the leading 
events of his life. These various sketches I propose to 
arrange alphabetically in sections, to page, index, and 
bind them in volumes to be permanently deposited in 
Dr. Williams’ Library for future reference by such as 
desiré to consult them. Of course in such an under- 
taking (embracing, if fully carried out, upwards of four 
thousand applioatione), dependent for its success upon 
the hearty co-operation of so many gentlemen, I can 
only rely upon the interest they are presumed to take 
in their own traditions, and whatever concerns the pro- 
gress of Nouconſormity generally. I have no other 
feelings to gratify than those which are common to us all ; 
and perhaps I may add that something further may be 
said in behalf of my proposal, from considerations of the 
rapid ecclesiastical and other changes through 
which we are passing. Who knows what may be the 
relative position of the Churches of England, fifty or 
one hundred years hence? The sort of representation 
of the Nonconformist ministry of 1875 contained in 
my proposed manuscript collection might have a 
unique interest and value when the new ecclesiastical 
condition comes, which many are anticipating. How- 
ever this may be, an authentic record of the men now 
engaged in upholding the principles of Protestantism 
and liberty, so much identified for upwards of two 
eventful centuries with English Nonconformity, would 
be of special interest and facilitate the labour of the 
future biographer or historian. 

I have only to add that by the sympathy and counsel 
of Dr. Martineau, Dr. Stoughton, Dr. Angus, Dr. 
Lorimer, Dr. Halley, Professor Newth, and others, I 
now bring my plan before the ministers of London, and 
hold myself prepared to prosecute it according as the 
modo of tueir response to the individual appeal to be 
made to them may be encouraging. ° 

THOMAS HUNTER. 
Dr. Williams's Library, 
Grafton street, Gower-streect, Dec. 10. 


THE CHILDREN OF ABSENT MISSIONARIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconfocmist, 

Deak Six, —It may interest your readers, and pos- 

sibly stir up the friends of missions in other parts to go 


| 


and do likewise, to know that the supporters of the 
London Missionary Society in Bristol have this Christ- 
mas sent to the schools at Walthamstow and Black- 
heath invitations for no fewer than twenty-four girls 
and boys, including one Baptist and two Presbyterians, 
to spend the whole of the rorthcoming holidays in their 
homes. Hoping so good an example may prove 
infectious, 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


THOMAS G. ROWE. 
Clifton, December 14, 1874. 


BELL-ALLEY MISSION AND RAGGED SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sm, —We are most anxious to provide a Christmas 
dinner for our ragged school children and adults who 


attend our mission. Will you kindly help us in this 
good work by this Very many cases 
of destitution are in this neighbourhood—poor 


women and children need our aid during the winter. 
Numbers are out of work, or in bad health, living in 
dens or rooms, with very little food, clothing, or 
firing. Contributions in food, money, or clothing, for 
their benefit may be sent, on behalf of the committee, 
to the hon. superintendent, 

JOHN SALMON. 


6, Bell-alley, Goswell-road, E. C. 


Titeruture. 


— 


“SONGS OF OUR YOUTH.”* 


It is pleasant to meet with one who has 
hitherto afforded us delight in a new character. 
Of Mrs. Craik's peetic faculty we were fully 
aware—remembering not only various pieces 
in the magazines that often touched the 
domestic affections closely, but also the volume 
of poems which she published several years ago, 
in which the best of these were included. But 
here she appears wedding her words to music, 
and more—herself composing music, mostly of 
a very simple and natural, yet of a refined and 
original character, and in some instances fur- 
nishing both words and music. The initiative 
seems to have been derived from her admiration 
of a group of Swedish tunes—with which she 
was so much captivated that che began to write 
songs for them. The Swedish music is full of 
tenderness and sweet, mellow, natural grace, 
and Mrs. Craik has succeeded in suiting it 
admirably. It does not affect anything recon- 
dite, but perhaps on that very account her task 
was the more difficult ; for to a musical adept 
it is more easy to be involved than to be simple. 
Then, having succeeded with her Swedish airs, 
it was easy to gratify a liking for stray Irish and 
Gaelic ones, and to procure a few settings from 
musical friends. There are forty-two songs in 
the book—the music for sixteen of these is 
Swedish, two are Irish, two are French, two are 
old English, two are Gaelic, one is Welsh, and 
the rest are either from modern com or 
are Mrs. Oraik’s own productions. ith the 
exception of one song from Mrs. Browning, 
ano from Sh , anda third from W. C. 
B the of the Flowers, which 
well deserves its place for truthfulness and 
poetic suggestiveness— the words are all fur- 
1 tho — turally 1 
of variety, ugh na con- 
fine themselves to representing more staid 
and subdued lyrical sentiment, and there is 
throughout no touch of fun or humour, unless 
—— 98 take for a very mild form of it a line 
or two in Pretty Polly Oliver.” But in her 
own line, Mrs. ik is very true and sweet 
always, though, it must be said, the songs are 
not by any means equal. Gentle ” is 
not far above mediocrity, and it was a pity to 
open the book with it, though the music is fine 
and expressive. Winding and yg is 
good; but better yet is ‘‘ Beautiful 142 
which our readers, we are sure, will be g 
to see quoted: 

Winter's , angry and sullen 

After his footsteps — 4 a ht band : 


Flowerets in numbers start from their slumbers, 
May is awaking all over the land. 


15 the hollows snow-drifts are lying 

early sorrow m away ; , 

Warm rain is falling, wild are calling, 
Beautiful spring time, beautiful May 


Ob, could I see her come over the mountain, 


Under her eyelids ing the day 
Birds would sing sweeter, only to greet her, 
Girl of my heart's love, my tiful May! 


‘‘ Rothesay Bay” is full of fine feeling faith- 
fully ex , and Mr. Park’s music moves 
admirably in harmony with it. The Sky at 
„Night we deem worth quoting :— 


„Under the dark sky lonely | wander, 
Further and further lies the road yonder 
Hid iu the distance misty and pale: 
Day sinks before me, 
Night Fagen o’er me, 
Soon will white stars over the vale, 


— 


* Songs of our Youth. By the Author of “John 
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Do I lament thee day that art fleeting ? 
Or do I tremble night's horrors — ? 
Griofs that encumber grow lighter in slumber, 
Dark sky of midnight, all hail! all hail | 
Under the dark sky, further I wander, 
Larger and larger grows the light yonder 
Far to the eastward misty and pale : 
Night lessens o’er me, 
Day dawns before me, 
Soon will the morning illumine the vale, 
Do I regret thee, night of my sorrow 
Or do I fear thee, doubtful to-morrow ? 
Morning, blest morning, all hail! all hail! 


This book is fitted to afford to all lovers of 
song a pure, healthful, and elevating pleasure, 
and placed alongside the mass of drawing-room 
song-music published frum day to day, it 
stands immeasurably and in every way superior. 


THE CONTEMPORARY AND FORT- 
NIGHTLY. 


Seldom has there appeared a more effective cri- 
ticism of the kind than that of Professor Lightfoot, 
on ‘‘Supernatural Religion,” in this month’s number 
of the Contemporary Review. The sensation pro- 
duced by the two portentous volumes of this work, 
has been in a large measure owing to the enormous 
display of erudition made by the anonymous author. 
Almost every century from the 2nd to the 19th is 
laid under contribution ; and to the hasty reader 
the writer seems{to be equally at home in Gnostic 
controversies and in the wrangles of the latest 
German critics. A man who appears to have 
mastered all the libraries of the world is liable to 
paralyse the judgment as well as to take away the 
breath of his readers. If it is ill arguing with the 
master of a hundred legions, it appears even more 
hopeless to discuss with an animated library. But 
there is an old saying about a man who put so 
many books upon his head that his brains could not 
move. And Canon Lightfoot has, in the few pages 
which form his first article on this subject, shown 
good reason for believing that this has been the 
case with the redoubtable author of ‘‘ Supernatural 
Religion.“ Professor Lightfoot professes satirical 
doubts whether the work he has now before him 
can be the same as that on which so many eulogies 
have been lavished. This imitation ok Whately's 
Historical Doubts” might well have been dispensed 
with. The criticisms are too trenchant and serious 
to gain anything from second-hand sarcasm. In 
effect Professor Lightfoot convicts his author of 
gross mistranslation in a passage concerning which 
the latter affects great indignation at the looseness 
of Canon Westcott. He shows that by a confusion 
of tenses in the translation of a passage from Origen, 
an entire misconception of that Father's meaning is 
conveyed. And worst of all, Professor Lightfoot 
shows that a mistake made by the author of 
„ Supernatural Religion,” in supposing that John 
the Baptist once receives his surname in the Gospel 
of St. John, is caused by a mistranslation of a pas- 
sage from Crederer’s Einleitung. The spiritual 
truth or falsehood of Christianity is not to be 
proved or disproved by arguments about books. 
But those who assume a lofty superiority to vulgar 
errors would do well to remember that it is not 
quantity of reading, but accuracy of understanding, 
which makes the true scholar.—In an article on 
‘*Necessary Truth,” Mr. Fitzjames Stephen la- 
bours hard to show that we have no stronger reason 
for believing that things equal to the same are 
equal to one another than we have for believing 
the results of induction.—Professor Tyndall con- 
cludes his account of a very remarkable discovery 
he has recently made concerning the passage of 
sound through the atmosphere. He conclusively 
establishes that it is not the dampness or dryness, 
but the homogeneity of the air, which is favourable 
to the transmission of sound. The other articles 
do not call for particular remark. 

In the Fortnightly Review Prof. Clifford con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘Body and Mind.” With 
that tone of jaunty confidence so characteristic of 
his school he professes to show how all the opera- 
tions of mind are amply accounted for, or at any 
rate are certain hereafter to be explained by bodily 
vibrations. But he does not think it necessary to 
discuss the trivial circumstance that all we know 
of body is comprised in a series of mental impres- 
sions, To do him justice, however, he does evi- 
dently feel that there is a residuum in the pheno- 
mena of consciousness quite incommensurable with 
material vibrations. And perhaps the most original 
point in the article is the suggestion that as there 
appear to be various degrees of consciousness ex- 
tending from the philosopher down to the monad, i: 
is possible that consciousness in some inconceivably 
simple form is a universal attribute of matter. Mr. 
J. G. Fitch, in an article on ‘‘ Unsolved Problems 
%% National Education,” makes some very sensible 


n 


and practical suggestions. There may be objections 
to his proposal for the enforcement of school atten- 
dance in the absence of school boards, But his 
suggestion that any municipal council, local board, 
or parish vestry may be invested with the requisite 
authority is at least better than the notion of giving 
the power to magistrates, so many of whom in the 
country districts are clergymen, and all of whom 
are free from responsibility to any constituency. 
Writing on the Republican Defeat in the United 
„States, Mr. Edward Dicey traces the fall of the 
party to the discontent caused by the depressed 
condition of trade throughout the United States, 
popular disappointment at the slow progress of the 
South under a Republican régime, disapproval of 
the alleged or real corruption of the administration, 
and dislike of the idea of a third-term Presidency. 
Mr. W. R. Greg has a short reply to Mr. Grant 
Duff's lecture, but does not seem to make out a 
very good case. 


—— 


BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


The Children's Pastime. Pictures and Stories for 
the Little Ones. By Lispetn G. Sequin. (Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co.) This is an admirable book for 
the children. For a nursery book it could hardly 
be surpassed. We can fancy the sensation it will 
produce, and indeed have already had experience of 
it. Upwards of two hundred pictures of various 
sizes, by artists of the highest eminence—some of 
them really pieces of art, with scientific and instruo- 
tive letter-press, never over a few lines to each cut 
—nothing could be more suitable or delightful. 
Picture-gallery, toy-shop, dolls, and doll-house in 
one, it is unsurpassed, we should say, at the price ; 
and we cordially recommend it to papas and 
mammas, and uncles and aunts—anxious for some- 
thing new and nice, and at the same time money’s 
worth for money. 

Léonie, or, Light out of Darkness ; and Within 
Tron Walls, a Tale of the Siege of Paris. Twin 
Stories of the Franco-German War. By ANNIE 
Lucas. (T. Nelsen and Sons.) These stories are 
fairly written, and show a commendable knowledge 
of history. The writer contrives to make interest- 
ing situations and still keeps in the general outliue 
true to known facts; and now and then we have a 
simple touch of human nature. It would make a 
nice present for girls; and would have been still 
better, if a more stringent condensation had been 
followed. : 

Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard. A Story for 
Little Boys and Girls, By Mary and Evizaperu 
KiInnv, authors of the World at Home, &., &o. 
(Nelsons.) This is a right well-done book. In the 
simplest way, in the brightest narrative, we have a 
vast deal of information conveyed about tea, sugar, 
coffee, salt, currants, the needle, cotton, rice, and 
honey. We are quite sure that no boy or girl could 
have this book long without reading it, or could 
read it without liking it. The young owe a debt to 
those who can draw the children to useful know- 
ledge as the Misses Kirby can. We warmly com- 
mend this little book, which, we should not forget 
to say, is beautifully illustrated, with an exquisite 
coloured engraving for frontispiece. 

The Monsters of the Deep, and Curiosities of Ocean 
Life. A Book of Anecdotes, Traditions, and Legendas. 
(Nelsons.) This is also a most interesting volume, 
conveying facts about strange creatures of the sea. 
It is more closely systematic than the former ; but 
remarkably careful and well done. Dolphins, sea- 
unicorns, whales, and sharks come in for a share of 
attention, as well as poulpes and the more erratic 
creatures of the deep. 

Little Snowdrop and her Golden Casket, By the 
Author of Little Hazell,” Ke. (Nelsons.) This 
is a beautifully-told tale of a little girl of fine re- 
ligious feeling, and charmingly open religious cha- 
racter. The incidents illustrate her quiet and sure 
influence. The style is superior to that of most 
tales of this kind. Would that there were a 
„Little Snowdrop in every house at this season | 

Aunt Marys Bean Pie. By the Author of * St. 
„ Olave’s,” Ke. (Henry 8. King and Co.) To say 
that this work is by the author of St. Olave’s,” 
is to gay almost, but not quite, enough—for a writer 
may be able to write a good novel, and yet not be 
able to write well for children. This is not the 
case here. First we have a lively story of how 
Aunt Mary's bean pie was made; then we have, 
of course, a description of its contents. Amongst 
its contents, besides various presents, Aunt Mary 
put in six stories, and here they all are, strung 
together in the happiest way. The stories are 
exceedingly good, but the Blue Rosette is the 
best. So, at least, we think the children will say. 

Stories of Bird Life. A Book of Facts and 
Anecdotes, &. By Henny Bertuonn, (Nelsons. ) 


A book for boys decidedly, unless there should be 
a girl in the family who is as fond of birds as boys 
bred in the country usually are—or ought to be. 
It is full of information, not dry nor scientific, but 
pleasantly conveyed, with numerous good aneo- 
dotes, and sometimes some short tales. We quite 
agree with the author that no purer source of 
** amusement can be found for leisure hours; none 
which is more easily cultivated” than the study 
of the habits of birds; for ‘‘they are always 
around us and about us,” and their intelligence, 
if you take notice, will be found to be wonderful. 
Many curious specimens of this are given. This 
book has a hundred illustrations. We heartily 
wish it good speed for its admirable design and its 
healthy tone. 

The Poor Clerk and his Crooked Siapence. By 
Grorce E. Sarcrent. (Religious Tract Society. 
The plan of this tale is not new, but its execution 
is, This identical sixpence falls into many hands, 
but the most noticeable owner is the poor clerk, 
whose history had not always been a good one. 
Trial, however, had softened him, and one means 
of his redemption, at his worst straits, was this 
crooked sixpence. His character, and that of the 
barber, are exceedingly well drawn, and it is satis- 
factory to know that all comes right in the end, 
Almost any young person would like this book. 

Heroes of the Desert, By the Author of Mary 
„ Powell.” (Nelsons.) This is the story of the 
lives and labours of Moffat and Livingstone con- 
densed into some three hundred pages by one of 
the most charming writers of the day. It was a 
happy thought to combine sketches of these two 
illustrious pioneers of Christianity and civilisation 
into one volume. They will be popular with people 
of all ages, and are specially adapted as a present 
to the young. 

The same publishers have sent us two children’s 
books in large type Trot's Letters to her Doll, by 
Mary E. Bovusrretp, and Te Story of a Summer 
Day, with more than a score of illustrations by 
Froment. They have also brought out in separate 
quarto size with gay binding the Child's Picture 
Alphabet, and uniform with them picture alpha- 
bets of the nations of the earth, of Scripture, 
of beasts, and of birds ; the brilliant colouring o 
which will attract and quite dazzle juvenile eyes . 
Home Kindness to Animals, is a picture book for 
the nursery, containing sixteen full-page illustra- 
tions, printed in oil colours with appropriate verses. 

Besides those already noticed, Messrs. Partridge 
and Co. have some other Christmas books. Natural 
History Stories for my Juvenile Friends will not 
fail to win attention by its resplendent binding, 
which the inside does not belie. Mary Howitt dis- 
courses once again in her delightful way about the 
elephant, the dog, the horse, the cow, the ass, the 
lamb, and the swan, with abundant anecdotes, and 
with her well-known sympathy for the dumb crea- 
tion which, as the venerable writer says, will be 
the better treated in proportion as their habits are 
studied. Her pleasant task is effectively helped 
by Mr. Harrison Weir, who supplies some thirty 
full-page engravings, several of which illustrate the 
service rendered by the elephant. Author and 
artist have combined to produce a Christmas book 
which cannot fail to be very popular.—Mr. T. B. 
Smithies has contributéd some Anecdotes and Pithy 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, with a religious bearing, 
which are contained in s small volume abundantly 
illustrated. The same firm have brought out in a 
quarto form, with a variety of woodcuts, Music for 
the Nursery, a collection of simple stanzas, with 
words suited to the very young. Some of the 
ditties are solemn, some humorous, and a few such 
as we should hardly like to hear sung by a child. 
The music has been revised by Philip Phillips, the 
Singing Pilgrim.” 

Wonder World (London: G. Bell and Sons) is 
a collection of fairy tales, old and new, chiefly 
gathered and translated from the French, German, 
and Danish—the most curious and fantastic being 
the product of that Teutonic fancy which is so pro- 
lific of wondrous child-lore. There is variety 


enough to suit all tastes, and the stories are set off 
by four coloured illustrations and numerous wood - 


cuts with a gay binding. 
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YEARLY VOLUMES, 


The more or less portly books, handsomely 
bound, in which the fruits of a year’s or half - year's 
labour are bound up, usually bring up the rear of 
Christmas books, What can we say of the Lewure 
Hour and Sunday at Home (Religious Tract 
Society) beyond what has been said from time to 
time as the separate parts have come under notice? 
They are a perfect storehouse of miscellaneous 
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reading, much of it contributed by writers of mark 
in their several departments, and a great deal of 
quite a unique character. In the former, which is 
adorned by a dozen supplementary frontispiece 
illustrations, will be found tales by W. H. G. 
Kingston and other popular authors; short 
biographies of people we are glad to hear of, 
such as the Comte de Chambord, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, Prince Kung and Professor Tyndall ; 
Curiosities of the Census; Notes of the New World 
and the Old; and all kinds of serviceable informa- 
tion. The Sunday ai Home has a similar variety 
of contents of a more religious tendency—stories of 
course, biographies such as those of Livingstone, 
Guthrie, and Whately, many chapters on Luther’s 
Homes and Haunts, papers on the Jews and Jerusa- 
lem, on Foreign Missions, Thoughts for Invalids, 
Pages forthe Young, various readings under the head- 
ing The Pulpit in the Family”, and an abundance 
of poetical effusions. Several of the full-page en- 
gravings are excellent, and they include portraits 
of Luther and Livingstone. Both periodicals 
sustain and deserve the great reputation they have 
secured. 

The Quiver (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) is an illus- 
trated magazine for Sunday and general reading, 
to which, during the past year, Dr. Allon, Dr. Hanna, 
Dr. Spence, Canon Elliott, Canon Barry, the Rev. 
Daniel Moore, Samuel Cox, Isa Craig, Jeanie 
Hering, and Mr. Skene, &c., have been contributors 
—some dealing with sacred subjects, Biblical and 
expository ; others with lighter literature, tales 
and general information. It is to the credit of the 
conductors, and a striking proof of the influence of 
the Quiver, that more than 2,000/. was contributed 
or collected in the earlier part of the year ou behalf 
of the Bengal Famine Relief Fund. 

We have not space this week to refer to other 
yearly volumes. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Men andMannersin Parliament. By the MEMBER 
for the CHILTERN Hunpreps. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
We have noticed these clever sketches as they have 
appeared from time to time in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. They have their faults, the most con- 
spicuous being a little too much self-sufficiency, 
but this fault in a writer time generally wears 
down. With some exceptions these sketches are 
remarkable for keen penetration of character and 
capability, and a happy faculty of hitting off 
manner. The classification of members into the 
**Orator” ; the ‘‘ Official Member, the ‘‘ Indepen- 
„dent Member,” the Silent Member, &c., is 
original and very remarkably sustained. The 
author's style is brisk and incisive, and just suited 
to such sketches, and he has an apt way of intro- 
ducing illustrative quotations. The book will give 
to any reader a [fair knowledge of the present com- 
position of the House of Commons, and will be good 
reading, but he must be prepared to find himself 
and the autkor sometimes at variance. 

Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and Refuted. By 
WII Rep, D. D. (Edinburgh: William Oli- 
phant and Co.) This book does, on a larger scale, 
what was recently done in a remarkable article in 
the British Quarterly Review. We must say that 
we do not like it. It has a great deal too much of 
the odium theologicum. Dr. Reid says in the pre- 
face :— 


' “The impression is common, that the Plymouth 
Brethren are a — sort of people—perha hteous 
over much, or, like other small sects, epectaly ond of 
their own peculiarities, but differing from the great 
body of Christian professors, wag Ae the subject of 
Chureh pay Our object, then, is to disabuse those 
who hold this opinion, of their m e. The brethren 


differ from others, not only as to the constitution and 
government of the Church, may Gp peas te almost 
every doctrine of Christianity. To assured that 
there 1 . system fraught with we meant ese 
errors, it is very necessary to glance a ormidable 
array of their denials of fundamental doc and the 


en See wae Oe would have us to accept 
in their stead.”’ d 


Dr. Reid also fails to discover what claims such a 
system has to the designation of Christian, but he will 
not assert that the Brethren are not Christians. If he 
does not assert this, he certainly does his best to 
prove it. His book is a formidable indictment, the 
material being arranged with logical precision and 
great clearness, but we dislike its animus, and we 
doubt whether it will turn one Brother from the 
error of his ways. 

An Old Sailor's Story. By Gro. E. Sarcenr. 
(London: Religious Tract Society.) A stirring 
tale of shipwrecks and mutiny with a good pur- 
pose, but somewhat artificial. 

A Year's Botany, Adapted to Home and Schoel 
Use. By Fraxcis Anna Kitcuengr. (London: 
Rivingtons.) To those who are beginning to study 
flowers, or for pupile preparing for the University 


local examinations, Mrs. Kitchener’s book will be 
a great help. The information is clear and well 
arranged, and the simple woodcuts are drawn from 
nature, and admirably illustrate the text. 

The Curate of Shyre. A Record of Parish Re- 
form, with its attendant Religious and Social 
Problems. By the Rev. CanLEs ANDERSON, M. A., 
vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse. (Henry 8. King 
and Co.) Shyre is a parish which may be found in 
any diocese in the kingdom, either in its unregene- 
rated or its regenerated state. In the former it has 
a dignified but lazy incumbent ; it is dirty ; vice, 
ignorance, and disease ahound ; in the latter some 
new spiritual power has been at werk, and the 
desert has blossomed as the rose. In the case of 
this Shyre the new curate, Alfred Austen, was the 
reforming agency, and in this book the tale of his 
work is told. We have the result of his examina- 
tion into the deficiencies of the parish, his deter- 
mination to set to work, his mild and successful 
conflicts with the rector, the way in which by 
degrees, with active, sympathising help, he brought 
about a religious and social revolution. Such 
histories are, happily, not unoften written, if not 
in books, at least in the life of this country, and 
are familiar enough in the chronicles of the Free 
Churches. The distinctive character of this history 
is the manner in which it is told. Mr. Anderson 
is a man of broad human sympathies, singularly 
unconventional in his habit of thought, and possessed 
of a happy power of getting at the root of things. 
The lively discussions upon social and religious 
problems to be found in this work will thoroughly 
repay perusal, apart altogether from the studies 
of character which they illustrate. But the 
best thoughts of the book are unwritten, although 
ina sense they are written on every page—viz., 
that a whole-hearted man will get good out of the 
worst materials, that the worst may even be only 
the stepping-stone to the best, and that a coura- 
geous and faithful captain will never be left alone 
in the fight with Sin and Misery. We thank Mr. 
Anderson for his bright, genial, and stimulating 
book. 

The Rose Library. Popular Literature of all 
Countries. (Sampson Low and Co.) The railway 
bookstalls will have made the public familiar with 
this singularly cheap and handsome edition of 
several popular works. Amongst those already 
published are ‘‘ Seagull Rock,” by Sandeau, one of 
the most fascinating of French tales of adventure, 
and the Little Women Series. We are to have 
selections from the best writers in English, 
„American, French, and German literature.” 
The series can be scarcely too highly praised. 

Part 8 of The National Portrait Gallery (Cassell 
and Co) comprises a fine coloured portrait of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, a striking likeness and highly 
finished, with a suitable memoir of his lordship. It 
will be a boon to the noble earl’s many admirers 
throughout the country. 


Gleanings, 


A Chicago man wants the thief who stole his 
well-bucket and rope to come back and get the well, 
as it is of no use now. 

Loud complaints are heard from the fishmongers 
this season about the great scarcity of large cod- 
fish, which in former years were abundant. 

According to the Methodist Recorder the New 
Wesleyan Hymn-book will comprise upwards of a 
thousand pieces instead of 769, as at present. 

The practice of betting among the women of the 
upper ten thousand is said to have largely 
increased of late, and is now so prevalent as to 
become a serious evil. 

A minister approached a mischievous urchin, 
about twelve years old, and, laying his hand upon 
his shoulder, thus addressed him: My son, I 
believe the devil has got hold of you.” ‘I believe 
he has, too,” was the significant reply of the 
urchin. 

— ge said 3 to a fond 
mo 88 about her boy’s pro- 
gress, “‘ will not werk. e exhibits such a went 
of intelligence that it is impossible to think of his 
ever succeeding in medicine or at the bar. He 
hoe door — an pw — — * returned the 

, indignantly, ‘‘1s evote him to teaching. 
n . 

The — circumstances, it is said, happened 
to the learned Serjeant Hill. He had a remark- 
ably long nose, and being out riding one day, was 
fl from his horse, and fell upon his face in the 

iddle of the road. A ao who saw the 
occurrence ran hastily up, raised the serjeant from 
the dirt, and asked him whether he was much hurt. 
The serjeant replied in the negative. ‘I see, zur, 
said the rustic, grinning, yer ploughshare saved 
ye. ” 

Makino THE Best or It.—A curious tale of a 


| ious Brahmin is told by a Hindostan paper. One 
ioe Brahmin accidentally touched some unclean 


object with his little finger. The Brahmin thought 
that his little finger having now become unclean, 
any substance which it would touch would be also 
rendered unclean, and thus render him an unclean 
man. Seeing no other way to get out of the 
scrape, he resolved to get the offending member 
amputated. Forthwith he went to the carpenter's, 
and explained to him that unless the finger was 
cut off, he (the Brahmin) was unable to take food. 
The carpenter tried to dissuade the devotee, and 
urged that the frequent application of some drops 
of water from the sacred river Gunga would make 
the finger once more holy, but the Brahmin per- 
sisted. He said that the finger was of no use to 
him any longer, and that he would not rest until 
it was severed. As a final resource the carpenter 
resolved to play his awkward customer a trick. 
He told the Brahmin to put his finger on an anvil, 
and to look to the sky while the wound was 
inflicted. The Brahmin did so. The carpenter 
took up a hatchet, and gave the finger a smart blow 
with the back of it. This elicited a cry of pain from 
the patient, who at once put his finger into his 
mouth to allay the agony. The carpenter, laugh- 
ing, explained to the Brahmin that the blow had 
missed and that the finger was still entire ; and, 
worst of ‘all, that the Brahmin had defiled himself 
by putting the finger into his mouth. The obliging 
operator, moreover, offered to perform the opera- 
tion once more ; but the Brahmin had had enough 
pain for the nonce, and declined with thanks. 


AS IT OUGHT TO BE, 

“] visited“ writes Dr. Uassarr, Vers. 
Horniman’s Warchouse, and took samples of Tea 
ready for consigninent to their Acts, & on analysis 
I found them Pune, & of superior quality.” 

„At the Docks, I took samples of Liorniman’s 
Teas, which I analyzed, & found Pung; the quality 
being equally satisfactory.” 

“I purchased Jackets from ‘Agents for 
Horniman's Tra,’ the contents I find correspond in 
Punity and exceilence of quality, with the tes I 
obtained from their stock at the Docks.“ 

. 218 Aut ee, Confectioncrs, 4a 


Births, Marringes, and Penths. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


DEATHS. 


FREEMAN.— Dec. II, at Victoria-square, Reading, William 
Freeman, formerly of Kendal, an — of Cardiff, sur- 
geon, eldest son of W. Freeman, London-road, Maldon, 
eged 42. 

SELLAR.— December II, at Newport, Mon., Rev. Frederick 
Devereux Sellar, aged twenty-six years, having just com- 

leted one year’s pastorate of Dock-street lodependent 
D hurch, in that town. 


U NERA L R EF OR M. 

The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 

Funerals with simplicity, and with great economy. Prospec- 
tus free.—Chief 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


Drin at Home.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 


—— use glycerine in the form of jujubes. Glycerine in 


(by post 8 or 15 stamps), 
labelled “James Errs & Co., Homaopathic Chemists, 48, 
Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly.’ 

Tue INSTITUTION FoR DISEASES OF Tuk Skin, 227 
Gray’s Inn-road, King’s-cross, is open on Thursday evenings 
from six till nine; the City branch, 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings. The institution is free 
to the necessitous poor; payment is required from othcr 
——- 

ASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS.—Parents valuing their 
children’s safety will avoid thi icines containing 
opium, 80 nently fatal to infants, and will use only 
“SrepMan’s TestHine Powpers,” which are safest and 

being free from opium. P by a Surgeon (not a 
Chemist), formerly attached to a Children’s Hospital, whose 
name, Stedman,” has but one E in it. Trade Mark “A 
Gum Lancet.” Refuse all others. Also Stedman's Food for 
Children, the very best without exception, making nerve, 
bone, and muscle, 3d. to 4s.6d. Highly recommended by 
the Lady Susan Milbank, Ashfield, Suffolk. Depot :—East 
Road, Hoxton, London. 

KiNAHAN’S LL Wuiskxy.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality uumvalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac —1 Note the Ked 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “ Kivahan’s LL Whisky.“ 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxſord-st, W 

Hollows Pitts—Health and vigour.—in the most 
regular livers occasional disturbances of d gestion will occur, 
which may be corrected at once by these famous p Il+, the alte- 
rative and tonic powers of which cannot be too highly extolled. 
A dose now and then will prove salutary to every one, 
though a continued course must be taken by the confirwed 
invalid, It is wonderful how the appetite and the digestion 
improve in proportion as the pills exert their wholesome in- 
fluence over the animal economy. ‘They augment wuscular 
strength and mental Vivacity, and give to the const:tutionally 
weak, power never before experienced and never expected in 


thew frames. To many invalids this medicme 
has voucbsaled a career of use(uluess and prosperity. 
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Breakrast.—Eprs’s Cocoa.—Graterut anp Con- 
rorTING.—" By a thorough know of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful ag oy of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured oy which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. —“ Civil Service Gazette.” Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk.—Sold by Grocers in Packets 
only, labetled—“James Epps and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 48, Threadneedle street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
Works, Euston-road, London. 

MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa—*“We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Meesrs. James Epps and 
Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 
8 London.“ —See article in “ Cassell’s Household 

nde. 


. Advertisements, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


GN Ae CHAIN. BANDS, BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 


Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and other Medical 
Authorities in England and abroad. 


Electricity, the prime actor in the process of life, per- 
vades all living organism, and its identity with nerve 
force is no conjecture, but a positive scientific fact, known 
to all versed in the teachings of Electro-physiology. 

ye ay! in nervous exhaustion, local “debility, 
and various functional disorders, it is Nature’s sole 
and most congenial remedy. The self-eapplication of 
this wonderful physical agent has become easy and sgree- 
able to the patient, and accessible to all by the recent 
improvements. 

u contradistinction to those unprinc pled advertisers 
who publish statements SOLELY ON THEIR OWN 
AUTHORITY, Mr. PULVERMACHER refrains from put- 
ting forward any statements of his own in favour of 
his Medico-Galvanic Appliances, but confines himself 
to quotations from the opinions of competent medical 
and scientific authorities, including Sir C. Locock, 
Bart., M. D., F. R. C. S.; Sir Hexry Hottanp, Bart., 
M. D., F. RC. S., and F. R. S.; Sir J. R. Martin, Bart, 
C. B., F. RC. S, F. S. A., and F. KS.; Sir W. Fereus- 
son, Bart, M. D., F. R. S., F. K. C. S., &c. 

Tne mass of evidence of the efficacy of these appli- 
ances is supplemented by the following u re- 
cently found in the standard work (p. 76; 1 of JOHN 
Kine, M.D., Clinical Professor Obstetrics at Cin- 


cinnati : — 
These Chains are very useful in many Nervous disorders: 
„ Muscular Debility| Aphonia {Rheumatism * 
0 Paralysis Torpaa Liver — Bladder)” 
— — — —— Writers Cramp — 
— Stiff Joints ervous Debility ; - . 
Hysterie Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, Ke. 


Mr. PutvermMacuer challenges the strictest inves- 
tigation of his numerous documents and testimonials, 
medical and private, which are published in his pamphlet, 
“Gatvanism, Natours’s Cuisr Restorer oF 
ImParReD VITAL Eneroy,” sent post free for 3 stamps, 
by applying to 

J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Nearly opposite Conduit-street. ) 


CHOLASTIC. — WANTED, a Member of a 
> Nonconformist Church SECOND ASSISTANT 
AST in a large Boarding — ’ 
“se ex and salary required, to Rev. bg Ramen 
art House, , Cornwall. . 
O PARENTS and OTHERS.—G. DOWMAN, 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, Hi one 


Southam has a VACANCY for a well-educated 
as an APPRENTICE. 


R. CROSBY, Breaks Hall, Appleby, West- 
morland, HAS A VACANCY for an AGRICUL- 
TURAL PUPIL. Terms and parti on application. 


DUCATIONAL INSTITUTION for BOYS, 
Vatencs, Daun, France. 


Pastor DU RAU, Director. 
Terms £28 per annum; ditto, with private room, £48. 
1428 Roman Lacerre 

and Pastor Bourdin, Valence. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


[ES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
LAD HOOL, e by 


assisted by superior English and Foreign 


Hogan superior) for YOUNG LADIES, 
— cee ten — — 
This establishment unu + 
comprehensive English, French, and 


d 


I DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
Affiliated to London University, 1849. 
Parncrpat—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Seconp Master—THOMAS POWELL, Esy., B.A. (Oxon.) 
Assistant Masters. 


First Mathematics ...... John L. McKenzie, Esq., B.A. 
First Classics ............ Robert Shindler, Esq., B.A. 
French and German J. G. 121 Esq. 

English Subjects ......... ee ah 

Drawing and Writing. J. G. Loveday, Esq. 

Music and Singing John Comer, Esq. 


xaminations. 8 
The Buildings and Grounds comprise an area of my 


| 
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WHEELER X WILSON’S 


LOOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


FOR LADIES AND FAMILIES. 


HEELER and WILSON’S SEWING 
MACHINES are the most suitable for Ladies, by 
reason of the very slight exertion required to ute: them, com- 


bined with elegance ot appearance and quietness in operation, 
and are the best in the market for Family use, deine every 


kind of sewing required in the most approved style, and are 
easily understood and worked by young persons. 


FOR DRESSMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 


HEELER and WILSON’S SEWING 
MACHINES are used and recommended by first- 
class Modistes and Dressmakers, on account of the uty 
and reliability of the stitch made by them; and are great 
favourites among Ladies’ Outfitters, Baby Linen Manufac- 
turers, and Shirtmakers, being capable of executing work of 
the most exquisite fineness. These Machines, being very rapid 
in action, and of extraordinary durability, are the most 
serviceable and economical that can be obtained. 


Paices—Treadle Machines, from Six Guineas, 


WHEELER X WILSON’S 


NEW ROTARY-HOOK LOCK-STITCH 


MANUFACTURING MACHINES 


(No. 6, PRICE £9), 


Are designed for Three Classes of Work, viz :— 


No. 64. For TAILORING, Upholstery, and 
stitching heavy materials. 

No. 68. For LEATHER WORK of all descrip- 
tions, and Flowering. 


No. 6c. For all kinds of DOMESTIC WORK, 
especially the heavier descriptions. 


In ordering, specify which kind is required. 


After successfully manufacturing and selling the 
well-known and well-tried WHEELER AND WILSON 
Famity Sewina Mm for more than twenty 
years, we now introduce to the public a larger 
machine of power, adapted more larly 
to the heavier descriptions of manufactures, either 
by foot or steam power. 

These Machines are constructed to work with a 
STRAIGHT NEEDLE in conjunction with the cele- 
brated ROTARY HOOK, and by this successful 
rforating power and 
o same time 


from oscillating shuttle machines. 


These Machines are arranged to work either from 
rator. They have 


LEFT TO RIGHT or FROM the 


LES 
si Fs 


F 
e 


iy 
1 
. 


2 


rther information may be obtained by sending for 
2 Special — of the No. 6 hine. 


* West-exnp Drror—139, Regent- 
street, London. 
W 10 Cuntrrat Der: 73, Bold- street, 
Liverpool. 

Brancues. — Manchester . ——— : 
Leeds „ Commercial-street; Dirmiogham 

= Norwich 9, —— Vork —27, Coney-street; 

ymouth—198, Union-street ; Exeter —Loudon Inn-square ; 


Bristol—Victoria-street and Temple-street ; Bradford—57, 
Tyrrel-street ; Dublin—1, St. Stephen's Green. 

E uine Machine has the Name of the 
ad 48 on the Cloth Plate, and the 


TRADE affixed to the Bed Plate. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCEST HIRE. 
i The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM began Monpay, November 9th. 


| F eee COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
HOUSE, Bicester, Oxon. 
incipal—Mrs. HENRY BAKER 


— 4 


careful Christian training. Pupils prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Examinations, Prospectuses on application. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EsTasiisuep 1831. 

Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A. LL. D., 
M. KIL. A., assisted by competent Masters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, M.P., Halifax, Chairman. 
W. H. LEE, J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. X., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


Rev. Robert Bruce, MA. | J.Briggs,Eeq,J.P.,Wakelield 
, Briggs, * . 
Rev. Bh Dale, M. A., Halifax. George Wome eat’ 
. an ay, 
Rev. Chas, Uu York. James Dodgshun, 2 — 
Rev. J James, FS. S., Morley. Esau Hanson, Esq., Halifax. 
Rev. James Rae, B. A., Batley. H ot Esq., Brighouse 
Rev. J. k. Wolstenholme,| W. H. Lee, Eeg., J. P., Wakefield 
M. A., Wakefield. Joshua Taylor, Eeg., Ba 
M. Wilks, Esq., 0 
The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
— that a ——— — * 4 erected be are 
accomm one hu upila, an 
322. Sat ag = iteelf is an 
cpared te provide San, leftgy end wel Sorcished. classrooms. 
* to 8. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Hab Master—ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 
Esq. M.A. (Loudon), Gold Medalist and Fellow of 
College, London. 


University 
Seconp Master—H, C. BATTERBURY, „ BA, 
; Ww 522 
his Assisted by 


ase peed ao DK 
the Entrance Examination at 


Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
y to the Head Master, or to the Rev. P. P. Rowe M.A. 
, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN TERM, from Serr, 2lst te Dac. 20th. 


WNOLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A. C. r. 
Good middle-class ayn pe a beautiful and ee ony A 
+ ) Certificates have — 


Gabelags Local since 1860. Pull particulare 
and references on application to the Principal. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-8UPER-MARE. 


Principals—Mr, and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Masrsr— 


* 


ties of Scotland, 
NETrLESülk, „B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
3 Camb. 4221 Class Classical T 1866. 


JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, E B. A., late Senior of 
Trinity H Camb., 12th Wrangler, 1874; Zud ia 
Honours in English at let B.A. Lond. Exam., 1872. 


Lap 
MICHAELMAS TERM commenced Tuurspay, 24th 


1874. 
Prospectuses further information, apply to the 
* Mt the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev, 


Master 
LI. MARTEN, B. A, Lee, 8.E. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on Tuxspar, the 
22nd instant, and the ALLOTMENT of SHARES will 
take place on WepnesDAy, the 23rd inst. 

. r PATENT ENDLESS BAND 

COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, 1862 
and 1867, whereby the Liability of Shareholder 
is Hmited to the amount of his Shares. 
Capital £130,000, in 13,000 Shares of £10 each. 
P £1 on ion, and £2 on Allotment. Future 
Is not to exceed £1 per Share, and at intervals of not 
less than three months. 
First Issue of 7,000 Shares, u which the Patentee 
a Dividend of not te gy Fe 71 per Cent, per 
annum for Seven years. 


In all future Issves the Shares issued will be first offered to 
the existing Shareholders pro rata at par. 


DIREcTORS. 
John Rylands, 1 hee (Messrs, Rylands & Sons, Limited), 
j = ord Hall, tford, near Manchester. 
ohn 


urney, „I. (Mesars. Gurney & Wilson), Oak 
Mount, 2 


John „Eeq. John Leemi , i 
ast Vr hades nine © Se Mahi 


W. G. Craig, Esq. (Messrs, Craig, Hogg, & Co, Iron Mer- 
chants), barf’ Road, — nd Ol House, 
High New Park, Director of the — * Bra- 
tilian y, Limited. 

Leedham I H Oakenshaw, Low Moor. 
(Will join t alter the Allotmeut of Shares). 
With power to add to their nomber. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs. Beckett & Co., Bradford, Leeds, and Doncaster. 
SOLICITORS 


Messrs. Wood & Killick, Commercial Bank Buildings, 
Bradford. 


AUDITORS. 


K 
Messrs. H. W. & J. Blackburn, Bradford. 


SECRETARY pro tem. 
A Steuart, . 
TEMPORARY Orrices. 
18 & 2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, MANSION 
HOUSE, LONDON, EC. 


id 


i 
: 


* 
A 


T 4 8 1 
sirlteet 4 


from any ts beyond 
t A chet 


As security for the due payment of the dividend, the 
Vendor Will invest the necessary sum ing to the Shares 
L secu- 
rities, in the names of two Trustees, to be appointed by the 
Directors; aud will also deposit £20,000 value, in fully paid- 


re 
and agrees that » hares shall not participate in the 
profits for any year for seven years until a dividend of 10 per 
cent. shall have been ini id-up 
Capital of the 

5 

endor, after paying him down 

to be velsseed fie” 

the dividends 

dividend of 10 per 

The sole reason 


rights, machinery, &c., to a Limited Compan 
the necessary capital to meet a demand for the Endless Bands, 
which has outgrown the t means of supply. 

The Directors have secured the services of Mr. Leedham 
Binns, the Patentee, as Resident-Director and Manager for 
seven years. He has to as remuneration for 
his services a nominal salary of per annum, and one- 
tenth of the surplus profits after 10 per cent. per annum shail 
have been paid to the Shareholders on the paid-up Capital. 
The Secretary and Assistant-Manager have also agreed to 
accept a nominal salary and to receive one-tweutieth each of 
the 1 > profits. : 

The Directors will accept no RAS for their services until 
10 per cent. per annum shall have been earned, but will re- 
ceive two-tenths of the lus profits. 

No promotion money will be paid; all the expenses in- 
curred in the formation of the Company will be borne by the 
Vendor; and should no allotment be made, the deposits will 
be returned at once in full. 

Copies of the Agreement above mentioned, and of the 
Memorandum rticles of Association may be seen at 
the Offices of the Company’s Solicitors. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained of 
Mr. T. B. Edwardes, 18 and 20, Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, London, E.C., of the Bankers, and at the 
Offices 25 the Company, where every information may be 
obtain 


ee 


ASSOCIATION in AID of the 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


These Missi commenced in 1732, are now in some diffi- 
culty through a iency of nearly £4,700 which remained 
at the close of last year. The Committee of the London 
Association have therefore deemed it expedient to submit 
their case to the kind consideration of all who are interested 
in missions to the heathen, in the hope that Christan sym- 
pathy may be drawn forth, so that this burden may be cleared 
off, or greatly reduced. 

A heavy additional expense has also fallen on the Mission 
Fund through the loss of two small vessels employed on the 
Mosquito coast of Central America. Both were wrecked 
within a short time of each other, and the continuance of the 
work requires one good, though small, ship, with as little 
delay as possible. 

Looking for His blessing whose yee 1 Name and grace 
His setvants desire to make known to the utmost parts of 
the earth, the committee have this confidence, that in thus 


rene mg xnown the special need—special help will be ex- 


Donations will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, Sir 
Walter R. Farquhar, Bart., at Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and 
Co., 16, St. James’s-street, and Messrs. Williams and Co,, 
Birchin-lane; also by the Secretary, Mr. O. 8. Iron, at the 
office of the “London Association,” 32, Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly. 


The following Contributions are gratefully acknowledged: 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl Avyxowewvos ......... £500 0 

* O Miss Day.. . 25 0 

0| Rev. Theodore Muller 1 0 
Sir Walter R. Far- 

0 quhar, Bart. 10 0 

Miss E. Barry 5 0 

1; W. H. Dalton, Esq. 10 10 

Mrs. Rand ............ 5 0 
1| Rev. Wm. and Mrs 

—— — 5 0 

O Rev. D. Hunter 10 0 
Thos. Fowell Buxton, 

0 . 50 0 
Rev. C. P. Golightly, 

eee 50 0 
J. Fuller Maitland, 

Re eres 2 0 
O Rev. C. P. Newell, 

re. 5 0 
Rev. T. France-Hay- 

er 

0 v. T. 

n 5 0 

O W. Woods, Esq 5 0 

0 Stokes 3 0 
0| Sir W. De Capel 
Brooke, Bart. (es 
0 Moskito 

21 10 0 

0| Lady Mary Moore 5 0 
: Samuel Morley, Esq. 


(PBPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock- 
hill, N. W. 


For ORPHANS of BOTH SEXES, from any part of the 
i 400 are now in the Schools, at a cost of about 
weekly, CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hou. See. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
HORNSEY RISE. 
Children are received from early infancy ; 120 now under 


care. The charit . „er x 
but depends on VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
which will be thankfully received. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office : 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSTITAL, Gower-street, W. C. 

The Committee most earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to 
enable them to mag Be heavy expenses of the Charity 
and to administer relief to the Sick Poor of this crow 
district. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by the Secretary at the hospital. 
Bankers, Messrs. Coutts aud Co., Strand; Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Co., Lombard-street; and Sir Samuel Scott, 
Bart,, and Co., Cavendish-square. 

HENRY J. KELLY, ꝑN., Secretary. 

December, 1874. 


“OST CITIES of PALESTINE. Israel's Wars 


and Worship, including a Description of Scripture 

tly identited. —GE RGE Sr. CLAIR’s New 

FUND. Inustrated and Pho hs 
ivered after C parts of the — 


or a Collection for the P. E. Fund. — Apply 
Sisters- 


Terms, £5 5s., 
to G. 8 Clair, F.G.8, 104, Sussex-road, Seven 
road, N. 


is to provide | 


‘from a highly Educational and Scientific poi 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Eeq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
‘THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay Apply at 
the Office of the Birxkseck BuiLpine Soctery, and 

30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.— Apply at the Office of the Brnkseck FREEHOLD 
LAND Socirty, 29 and 80, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 


INTEREST. 


Apply at the Office of the Birkseck BANK. All sums 
under £50 repayable upon demand, Current Accounts 
opened similar to ordinary Bankers. Cheque-books supplied. 
nglish and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, 
and Advances e thereon. 
Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, and 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o’clock. 


A Pamphlet containing full particulars may be obtained post free 
on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ON Ly.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Premiums and Interest ....................._ £450,283 
Accumalated Funds A. 43,024,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than 41,500,000. 

Tue ANNUAL Report of the Company’s state and pro- 
gress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, 
post free, on application at the Office, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Ex of mansgement considerably 
under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


A CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Limited), 
7, BANK-BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, E.. 
General Accidents. | Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents, | Death by Accidents. 
C. HARDING, Manager. 


INVESTMENT 5 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, DRAW- 
INGS AND BONUSES. ‘ 
HE ALLIANCE SOOIETY, 27, Moorgate- 


Street, London. E.C. Reserve Fund, £1 Firat 
Bonus Allotment, £2,615. 2 


Balance Sheet aud Report on 
* ö A. R. WORMALD, Actuary. 
E. T. R. WILDE, Secretary. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 


are lost in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 


Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 


The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. 4. KINNAIAD, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


ts, or 
64, Coax, and 10, Reount-street, Lonpon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMME will COMMENCE on Saturpay 
EvxNINd, Dec. 19th, and will include a new 0 tic Incon- 
ity by the author of “ Zitella,” called THE MYSTIC 
SCROLL: or, The Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
of View. The 
cil of Mr. Fred Barnard. The 
mour Smith, Misses Feedez, 


Dise Views are from the 


Prof. Gardner.—THE ISLE of WIGHT and ITS LEGENDS 
—“ SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. King —The TRANSIT 
of VENUS.—CONJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.— THE 


- 


MAGIC TUB. Open 12 and 7. Admission, Is. 


S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 
SHU [TERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can 


122 * window or other . 
kree LARK and CO., Sole Patentecs, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


Wörner TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, 


Society hereby OFFERS GRATUI- 
TOUSLY a COPY of the above im t work to 
CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
Ministers of every denomination giving their names and 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society’s House, 
36, Bloomsbury-street, W. C., or, if by post, ou receipt of 
Tenpence iu stamps for its transmission. 


YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 

MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Proprietors and Managers—Mr. and Mrs. 

; GEORGE BARTON, 

lete with every convenience for the full 

prosecution of the Hydropathic system, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is egg 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn 
winter months. 


Terms—from 218. 6d, to 31s, 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses ou application. 


The Sweden 


The house is 


Deo. 16, 1874. . 
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DR. DE qONGH's 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium.) 
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Homo. by Giteert L. Baveri 


Improved ENGLISH MANUracTURE, suitable for 
Cuurca anp Cuape. Szavices, 


(/) RGANS.— ORGANS BUILT and SUPPLIED 


at short notice, and at MODERATS prices, of the best 
material and workmanship, and carefully voiced to produce 


Concert Roo Private Families, Cc. , ; 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, | sppteuioa: asthe ... MON tome: For eimai 
1 — — — | aa Pee moe e Bridgwater. 


CONSU™ PTION AND DISEASES OFTHE CHEST ANDIHROAT, 
Genera Desivity, Inrantite Wastina, 
RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFPULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised to be 
Immeasurably Superior to every other kind. 


— 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR Gd. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M. D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


ee HE EXPERIENCE OF MANY YEARS 
has abunda:tly proved the truth of every word said 
in favour of Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Ced- 
Liver Oil by many of our first Physicians and 
Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority 
and an able Chemist whose investigations have re- 
mained unquestioned.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


40 R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN cob. 
LIVER OIL contains the whole of the active ingre- 
dients of the remedy, and 1s easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and 


Lungs, but in a great number of cases to which the 
Profession is extending its use.“ 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 
ee R. DE JONGA’S LIGHT-BROWN COD. 
LIVER OIL bas the rare excellence of being well 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS having the EXCLU- 
_ SIVE Supply of — UNRIVALLED COCOA, 
invite comparison with any other Cocoa for Purity 
" —Fine —— native, Nutritive, and Sustainin 
ower — ess estion—and especially, HLG 
DELICIOUS FLAVO One trial will establish it 
as a favourite Beverage for breakfast, luncheon, and a 
Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 


— — ͤ — — 
— —— fꝗ—ꝑ‚—— — 


MARAVILLA COCOA 


The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved a thorough 


success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
market.” 


Sold in tin-lined packets only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, Loadon, Sole Proprietors. 


Deren 
ELEBRATED hor = GLASSES, £2 2s. and 
32.5 


NRIVALLED OPERA GLASS, 218. 
(Cases included.) 


LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. 


9. very highly spoken of in Christian World,” July 81. 
TRIAL SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES sent free 


by post to any part (without extra charge), with fuli instruc 
tions. 


EXHIBITORS, &c.—DISSOLVING VIEW 


Established 1837. 
Alterations, Tuning, and Repairs contracted for. 


OMAS BRADFORD aad CO., WASHING, 

WRINGING, and MANGLING MACHINE 
MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and DOMESTIC 
MACHINISTS, have REMUVED from 63, Fleet-street, 
E. C., to their extensively -enlar remises — 

Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.. 
Wholesale aud Works Department, Nos. 3 and 4, Bloome- 
bury Market adjoining premises). 

Branch Works for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 
Repairs (also contiguous premises.) 

Snow Rooms AD Reta. DerPartMent— 

Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W. C. 
(the end nearest Oxford-street), 

Manchester Offices :— 

Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 


T= CREAM and FREEZING MACHINES, — 
The perfection of simplicity, Creams, puddings, &c., 
frosen and moulded in one operation, with less than half the 
— quantity of ice or cost for freezing compound. Lasts 
ree. 


BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W.C. 


HE SYSTEM of CLASSIFICATION,—The 
alphabetical classification of the various qualities (re- 
presented by the letters A to 1), and the system of marking 
the same with the prices upon every roll of cloth and my?) 
made garment, is highly successful iu securing that cdpfis 


— : dence eo necessary between buyer and seller.—SAMUEI 
sense end estimilated by stemesbs which reject the APPARATUS ~ Before parchasing see HUGHES'S | BROTHERS, $0, Ladgate-hill, 
STAR BIUNIAL LANTERNS, 3}-inch, &c. A splendid 


Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil 


set for £7 7s. Sole Invention of Mr. Hughes. 
The new Triunial Lantern for marvellous effects. Greatest 


WINTER FABRIOSB. 
PRICE LIST. 


Nee 


Is sold ONLY in capsuled 1mPeRIAL Half-Pints, 2s.6d; | improvements yet made. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, Os.; by all Chemists — Druggists Educational Set, 3}-inch, complete with dissolvers for 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, : ä A Dissolving Den best ext. 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London. A farther Series of over 6,000 slides of all parts of the 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, | Ra War: Tae Warn Lenden Bangen“ 
supphed to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, Seriptural, Tem and other tales. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, | , Hymns, dc, effectively coloured at 2s. each; comic * Roe 
favoured by Excursionists, n, Military, and slipping slides, 1s, 2d,; Levers, 2s. 9d.; Chromatropes, * * Sa. 
Aristocratic Circles. Often supersedes Wine. A valuable 8s. 6d. All three inch. B 2 — 1. 
Tonic. Neuly- improved Lecturer’s Reading Stand and — ö * 8 
, Sable’s Practical Instructions in the Art of Painting Magic C 505. 578. 57s, 26s. . 83a. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. | L. atern Slides. Best Manual out. Post free, ls. 
Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of | Gas ö materials, Cr. 608. | = 60. 8. 42s, 42s. 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. ; py maker, cheapest and best in England. See 33 
42s. net per dos., prepaid. Carriage free. Testimonials and Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, E ra. . 7. bus. 
= Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See * c. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 151, Hoxton- Bis. Dis. . 4 6 — 
Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23, street, — — 4 12 
CES WORLD- FAMED BLOOD | Second-band Musical Boxes on hand sometimes very | (> =i) | | aa 
cheap, that have en in exchange. 
ie Gnade om PURIFIER en 1 1 or WAREHOUSING — — ah — 1 
— : clearing 2 from all impurities, FURNITURE, & sheet be meas lids. | 10s. | idle. | 70s. | BAe. | — 
For Scrofula, , Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, | the BEDFORD PANTEC NIGON COMPANY (Limited) — 
it is a nover-failing and permanent cure. for their Prospectus, Removals effected by large railway All ee Guide 0 Patterns; All | Perfect | Un 
It Cures Old Sores, vans. free. Advances made if required.—Address, for im- Self- | of every) Cloths in proach’d 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Manager, 194, T — 2. — 1 — — 1 — ai 
Cures Blechbends, os Piteles on the Face, H COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and measure |sent fre, free. | abrunk.| Wit, | rte. 
Cures Scurvy So VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES YUITS in ENGLISH, SUDO CCH, IRISH. and 
— 41, COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsory SU eee 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values | Worsted sagouals, Superfine 
Cores Glandular avellings — for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate und every kuown ‘Texture. ö 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter. street, K. C. LSTERS.—PRICE List: . 
As thi Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted ON AN IMPROVED SY8TEM. 2 4 tos. | PRY APA AP HA .. | 5008 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution . T R F re a 
of either sex, the rietor solicits sufferers to give it a trie! IRON Tasteful in Design, Economical, Durable IN ABRIC 8S. 
t test its value. eS ater, Se Lace Seep 2 
R Injety. Fre on application. | TRousERS. | 344g. | BOY'S DEPARTMENT. 
CHURCHES, ISAAC DIXON, D- 
IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, Nen. and 
, , and " Cussi- 
any on receipt of 27 or escape by SCHOOLS, AND HOUSE BUILDER, : : — Dress. ay 
r hc HATTON GARDEN. (Nerf = 
SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS LIVERPOOL. | B lds. — Ts. 
OF THE DAY RECOMMEND — me 7 0 ids. Tn 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should su their Laundresses Te. 64. | ifs. 6d. | Se. 64. 
As the best Restorative for the Weak, with the * - — 
"ERS AND | “QLENFIELD STARCH,” | H 
WATERS AND SON, U F 280. 24s. ids. | Sis. 
$4, EASTCHEAP, E. C. __ | Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying G ies. | 26s. is. | SB. 
HT STRENGTH, ENERGY, — to the wearer. — * tan, — 
PEPPER'S QUININE ‘nd IRON | TONIC —|H tid 
strengthens the nerves, enriches the promotes ap =: — 
tite, and will completely restore to health. Bottles, 4s. 1 * 0 1 
and lls, ; carri . 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- Thibets,| Boys 
, and all chemists. i. 10 Patterns 
= — | Cus | Salis | Bile | eer 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER THREE MEDALS and Design. | every | hard | 8nd | sem 
(Pepper’s 1 will restore in a few days grey or pre need by thou- acest ae eth (se Qe 
—ͤ— ight hair 3 colour a 3 for its — over all 2. 8⁰ S PDEPARTMENT. — Parents aud 
aud completeness. all chemists, and J. Pepper, sands — Guardi sted to notice thas SAMUEL 
Tottenham-court-road, 2 whose name au 4 182 ant 7 BROTHERS’ NEW rente — BOYS’ CLOTILN Gis 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. — au) __ | specially manufactured to resist etd a * 1 44 = 
— — . — or uh > class, 254.; D class, „ price 
ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS four tent ta Bee, eS 4 
are warranted to cure Daten Bunious, and enlarged CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S — — — ling en LE eee een 
bw — * few applications. Boxes, Is. 114 — all T bes . P+ HE... 
— T ‘ ; , N, contamin ral ) 
— 7 — KR, 237, Totteuham-court-road, London PURE MALT VI N EGAR, Se Europe —— . — end Merchant Princes, selected 
URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW | of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded a men — 1 — — — e — 2 — 
A lor — 1 Vr and — wae special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi, —— gentlemanly style of costume. Price 6d., or gratis 
. Recipe for ration and use, er wi * r a chasers. 
— bot of Concentrated Chara 1 re —— — —— % Pu patterns and guide 1o-sel{-measurement sent free. 
on ion.— Euclose stan dressed envelope to from all G and Italian Warehousemen — — — : — 
a e — QGAMURL BROTHERS, 50, LODGATE-HILL, 
“ Your Charcoal u pure, and carefully prepared.” 21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. EC. 
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JNO. GOSNELL X 6658 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth 
enamel from decay, and imparts a 


Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, 
pleasing Fragrance , 


Fold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 03, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E.C. 


da per pot. 


to the Breath. Price 18. 


PERRY X CO.S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


ERRY and CO. S NEW PATENT 

MEXICAN SILVER PENCILS. 
1. are equal in sppearance to real silver. The 
attern selle at Is. each. 


Just ont. 
Spiral Motion 


ERRY and CO.’8 PATENT 
ALBERT STEEL PEN 
Is soft and pliable, and an excellent pen for general purposes. 
2s. 6d. per gross. Sample box, post free, Js. 


ERRY and CO. S PATENT 

AUTOMATON DANCERS. 
This is a new and exceedingly ingenious clockwork toy, by 
which figures are made to dance in a life-like manner, 
affording en infinite fund of amusement. Prices, No. 1, 
8, 6d. ; No. 2, 76. 6d. each. 


11 and CO. S8 NEW 
DOG and MONKEY PUZZLE. 
ae gn > oe ee a 
rice 6d. 


ERRY and CO.’8 PUZZLE, 

COURTSHIP sad MATRIMONY. 
ne gy 5,000 sold. Photographic key for same, 
price 


ERRY and CO.’8 NEW PATENT TOY. 

THE SAGACIOUS CROCODILE. 
The novelty in toys published for many years. It is 
eq attractive to old and young as a curiosity, and is at 
the same time a game of skill, Price 5s. 6d. 


ERRY and CO.’8 ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
CURRENT, containing more than 500 Woodcuts of 
ARTICLES suitable for SALE by Stationers and Fancy Re- 
positories - Post free on receipt of trade card and 6d. in stamps. 


PAT and 00.3 NEW 
DONKEY PUZZLE 


Is the most am toy ever invented. 140,000 sold. Post 
free 6d. Sold by joners. Wholesale, 37, Red Lion- 
square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


PERRY and CO., 37, Red Lion Square, and 3, Cheapside, London; Brussels, Amsterdam, Frankfort, and New York. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 

CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1 EN- 
VELO suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on receipt of P.O.0. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d. ; 


each, 20s. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 


London, E. C. Established fifty years. 
N.B.—Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, u.; 
Ladies’, 88. 6d. 


£15 —GS0RG5 J. COCKERELL and 


A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 
or Lambton, 35s.; 2nd Wallsend, 34e. ; 


F 


EV OOPING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation. An Efectual Cure without Iuternal 


Mrdicine. 
The salutary effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
ack now , that many of the most eminent of the Faculty 


safe and perfect cure, 


d., and Ils. 
chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. 


Prise Treatise on Du 


read 1 
ences otha Lange and“Air Vowel,” 0 copy of whic ean be 
had gratis of all 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
pecans one teenies the United Kingdom and the 
i since their first introduction in 1836, aud are 
noted for their streugthening and restorative pro- 
Hence their mvariable success in the relief and cure 


by all 
rosby, 


Pille are sold in boxes at 1s. Lid. au 40. od. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. aud lle each 
Both to be obtained of all Chewists, 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

who wish to preserve bealth and thus prolong lite 

should read Dr. Rovke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” of * Handy Guide - 

to Domestic Mediciue,” which can be had gratis trom any 

ehemist, or N from Dr. Kook, 9 Cou- 

the late eminent autror Sheridau Knowle 

observed :— It will be an imcaiculabl. n to ee N perror 
and think,” 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE - WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACK WEL and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces 2 Wield 


CANDLES. 


Field's Patent Wedge-Fitting, in Composite, 
Stearine, Paraffine, and Osokeri fit firmly in the sockets, 
thus saving the trouble and use of paper. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Urper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Sole Manufacturers of Osokerit, Self-ftti and Wedge- 
fitting Candles, the United Service —2 3 the Lrcu- 

NOPHYLAX,” or “CanDLE Guarp,” effectually i 
Kame and 


the of Candies. Sold 
OTE ot cama Vaden cn ane pplication. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
with a Delightful and — by using the 


“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Sole Manufacturers of the LycoNopHyLax,” or“ CANDLE 
GAA,“ effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
eS GAS BATH, £5 10s. 0d., com- 


with Linen Airer. maker, G. SHREWS- 
BURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. Factory, 98, Barrington-road, 
Tast Brixton, . W. 


INVALIDS. 
R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 


— Mini added. I 
nquiry courted. Details of 
Seif-cure, sant Geek, Gat bouad, Six Stampe, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, N. 
2 —— Reviews or raz Boox:— 
ETHODIsT RECORDBR says, “ Success testified 
Miniter Bee rue wok : 
ATCHMAN = w ill 
Py bad = says, will well repay peru- 
The Parmrtive Mrruobter says, “The treatment has 
met with great success.” 


Every Nerve of the Body is Stren and 

Every drop of Blood is Purified —— 

ILLIS S CONDENSED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA AND QUININE. 

Sent free by return for 28. 9d. Infallible Restorer 
Broken-down Health hare Biood Purifier; cures — 
Liver Complaint, Gout, aad Skin Disease; prevents Con- 
ption; restores Nerve Power, and prolongs Life. A 
case of Extract dissolved in three piuts of water forms an 
essence 47 to that sold at 4s. 64. per pint or more. 

W. E. WILLIS, Registered Cheniist, Gloucester. No Agents. 


itil — ——— — — — le ee 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 


0 
N BLOOD PURIFLER.—OW Dr. Jacob lownsend’s 


Sersapariiia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chrume sore eyes, rheumatiam, piles, liver com. 
plaiuts, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, i 
removes every uupurity of the biood, aud all humours and 
worbul collections of the body, in short, it acts like a chara. 
lu bottles, 2s. Gu., ds. Ud., 4s. Gd., 78. 6d. 1 6. Od. Pills acc 
Oint ment, each iu boxes, ls. Lyd, 28. 90 41. Bd, by post for 
15, 36, aud 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depdt, 
131. Flect-street, London. Get the red ard blue wrapper 
with the old Dr. e head in the centre. 


HURCH STOVES.—ECONOMY in FUEL.— 
TING STOVE for burning 
five sites, s. 70s., 80s, 1050. 140s. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


For Warming Chapels, Schools, and Public Buildings with 
pure Warm Air, is superseding other plans. uccess 
guaranteed. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

“ 204, Stanhope-street, 1 — 
London, N. W., Feb. 17, 1874. 
“ Dear Si, —I am happy to say that the warming appa- 

ratus you put into Tolmers-square Congregational Church, 
Hampstead-road, London, which seats 1,200 persons, 


for economy and effectiveness. 
“Tl am, dear tr faithiully, 
ARTHUR HALL, Minister.” 


Testimonials post free on application to JOHN GRUNDY, 
Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


HE NECESSARIES OF LITE. 


A Fire in Winter, A Meal when Hungry, 
A Drink when Thirsty, A Bed at Night, 
A Friend in Need, A Lucifer Match in the Dark 
AND A 
BOX OF KAYE’'S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
At all times 


upwards of Half Century. Sold by all Chemists 
Price ls. lid. Be. Od. and 40,64. per Bor. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Zxhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

F 2 delicious B Puddi P , &c., with 
= half — ph Buttes Lard, or Eggs “ 

Sold by Druggists’ Grocers, and Omen, in Id. packets; 
* 16, 1s. 6d, and 2s. tins, _ 
Proprietors—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
most Delicious and C Sauce in the World, 


The heapest 
672,192 bottles sold in one month (August, 1872). Sold by 
Grocers, Druggists, and 22 hy bottles, at 6d., ls., and 


Manufacturers—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
‘ Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 
Is an invaluable and Stomachic to all suffering from 
General Debility, gestion, Nervousness, and loss of 
and acknowledged to be THE BESTAND CHEAPESF 
TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Recommended for its purity by the Food Journal,” 
“ Anti-Adulteration Review,” “The Lancet,” Arthar Hill 
Hassall, M. D., &c., Te. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in large bottles, at 18. 
ls. II d., 28., and 28. 3d. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & co. Leeds. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


LEVER TRUSS, req no 
is recommended i 


for the 


2 
= 
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if 


i 
i 


to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, lés., 2 le., 20s. Gd., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, free. 
Price of a Double Truss, Sls. d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. rostage, free. 
Post Oltice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


NEW PATENT 


i 


Piccadilly. 
Fy bastic STOCKINGS, KN EE-CAPS, &c. 
; ial of which these are made is recom- 


NESS aud swelling of 
itis 


— Price 44. Gd., 78. 6d., 10s, and 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Ready Shortly. Twenty-ninth year of Publication. Price 6d. 


THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ ALMANACK 


AND 


POLITICAL ANNUAL FOR 1875. 


The Protestant Dissenters’ ALMANAC has been issued for TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS, dur hich period i 
dually increased its supporters. It will, as usual, contain al the i , during which period it has 
= Papers on big le — Church Subjects, by es veo common to an Almanac, besides some 
RONTISPIECE—A beautifully-executed Photographic Portrait of J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, E i 
Secretary of (he Liberation Society, with a SKETCH of his LIFE, specially written for this Almanac — 9 


THE NATIONAL ASPECT OF DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW MENT. 
By EDWARD MIALL, Esq., Editor of the “ Nonconrormist.” 
London: ROBERT BANKS, Racquet Court, Fleet Street ; and of all Booksellers, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Now publishing, a New and Cheaper Edition of 


PSALMS AND HYMNS, 


price Eightpence. This Edition is printed in pearl type, double 

columns, and is neatly bound in enamelled cloth. A Special Index 

of Hymns suitable for the Young has been added by the Editor. 

Congregations ordering quantities will be supplied on the usual 
liberal terms. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


The larger Editions of this favourite Hymn-Book, containing a Selection of the most admired 
Songs of Praise, may be had in elegant bindings, as enumerated below, and would be, in many 
instances, appropriate and acceptable Gift-books. 

1. Crown 8vo. For the PULPIT and FAMILY WORSHIP. Calf gilt, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 
2. 12mo. For FAMILY WORSHIP, &. Calf, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s.; ditto extra. 12s. 
3. 18mo. For the PEW or STUDY. Calf 6s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; ditto extra, 8s. 6d. 
4. Fecp. 8vo. Double cols. For the PEW; and being thin, convenient for carrying. 
limp, 5s.; morocco extra, 6s. 6d. 
The above may be had, if required, with undenominational titles. 
„Applications for Grants to Widows and Orphans must be made to the Trustees before 3lst March. 
Apply to Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
Budge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


MAGIC AND DISSOLVING VIEW LANTERNS, 
From 7s. 6d. to £60. 
Complete sets for Juveniles, with Book of Instructions, 30s. and 558. also Steward’s 
Improved Bi-Unial Lanterns. 
See New Illustrated Catalogue gratis, post free to all parts. 
J. H. BTEWAR D, 
406, and 66, STRAND, W.C. ; 54, CORNHILL; and,63, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, E. C. 


Sole Maker of the Bridgman Triple Lantern, registered, as used by Mr. Bridgman Smith, of London; also of the 
NEW REGISTERED TRIPLE LANTERN, made to special order for, and now used by Mr. B. J. Malden, of 


the Royal Polytechnic, in all his 
SPECIAL SHOWROOM AT 406, STRAND. 


500 Stoss, illuminated by gas, always on view. 


Morocco 


Address, 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier Patent School Desk,’ 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. MEDAL FOR PROGRESS. 


Bs 8 CARACAS COCOA. 


Tue Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.“ Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 

CH ODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

SHLO 288 one checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


P. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
— $8 Francis ConYNG ＋ Nn ——— ’ — a, 
2 a his time | bought e 0 J. Collis Browne's ' 
5 Bs — 2 E will bo ated to have half-a-doszen bottles sent at once to the above 

address.” 


„Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a des 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 

CAUTION —BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was, undoubtedly. Se pony or 
of CHLORODYNE,;; that the story of the defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, 
. uine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 


t Is. lad, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d, and lls, each. None is 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE - on the Government stamp. Overwhelining Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


Sol MANvuracruRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


F 


atch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
ONLY remedy of any service was 
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JAMES NISBET & Co.’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Just published, 4to, 10s. 6d., cloth, 


DDA: Tales of a Grandmother. A History of 
Denmark. Edited by Puttosuvents. New Edition, 


with Illustrations. 


— 


Crown 460, 126, cloth, 
AYS of the HOLY LAND. Selected from 
Poets Ancient and Moderu. By the Rev. H. Bonar 
— With Illustrations from Original Photographs and 
rawings, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


ERP ROOTS for PLEASANT FRUITS: 
Notes from Sermons by the Rev. E. LILtineston. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth, 
SSESSION and PROFESSION : a Series of 
Noonday Meditations for the Thoughtful and 
Thoughtless. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


HE SONG of a PILGRIM — HOME—and 
OTHER POEMS. By the Rev. J. D. Hutt. 


4to, 6e., cloth, gilt edges, 


HILD LIFE: a Collection of Poems. Edited 
by J. G. Wurrtrer. With many Illustrations. 


| Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, 
HE CULTURE of PLEASURE; or, the 
. Enjoyment of Life in its Social and Religious Aspects. 
By the Author of “ The Mirage of Life.” 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


LACK IVORY: a Tale of Adventure among 
the Slavers of East Africa. By R. M. BALLANT YN», 
With Illustrations. 


Also, by the same Author, New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


Goon the Sandalwood Trader: a Tale of 
the Pacific. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


AYS and NIGHTS in the EAST: Notes of 
Travels in the Desert of Sinai and the Land of Pro- 
mise. By Horativs Bonar, D.D. Miustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


ALES from ALSACE ; or, Scenes and Portraits 

from Life in the Days of the Reformation, as drawn 

from Old Chronicles. Translated from the German. With 
Preface by E. Rossesuw dr. Hias. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
HE PHYSICIAN’S DAUGHTERS ; or, the 
Spring Time of Woman. By Mrs. Newson. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


ONFLICT and VICTORY: the erry 

of the Author of the “Sinner’s Friend.” by 
Newman HALL, LL.B. A New Edition, small 8%ö, cloth, 
Half-a-crown. 


COME to JESUS. Id., 2d., and Is, 

FOLLOW JESUS. 34. 

“IT IS I.“ 6d. and ls, 

ANTIDOTE to FEAR. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. A Volume of Sermons. 68. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co., John Snow and Oo, and all booksellers 


Cloth extra, Sixth Edition, price Ba. 6d., 
Tau BARDS of theoBIBLE. By Gzonor 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


UY no KITOHEN RAN OE until have 
first seen BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY’S 
PATENT RANGE in operation, with the PATENT SELF.- 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fre. aoe in 
use in all parts of the world, Illustrated catalogues 

BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
98 only address is 470, Oxford-street, London, 


— 1 de obtained at the 
Argyll eet, and 5, New Broad- 
atreet, City. 
Tus, SEA 
ursery. ites 

by Chemists and Druggists.--N l. Particular 
packet bears our trade mark. 
Tun SEA oats 
slution prepared by diel S8 
Souls of imitations,— and Son, 21, — 
r 

IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 


luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandular swell: rheumatic affectious, neu- 
ralgia, sprained joints, &. Sold by Chemists aad Draggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


QTOOPING HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 


PIGEON CHESTS, and other Deformities, are 

rented vend eared by wearmg 2. Ti 
ENIC C 

PROVED HYVIEN eh — 


seding the use of braces and stays. Prices from 10s. 
~~ 66, Illustrated 
circulars forw 


. Ber See 


7 
——— — — 
> 
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Messrs. CASSELL. PETTER, & GALPIN’S 
LIST OF 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 
— — 
In Two Vols., price 24s., 


The Life of Christ. 


By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. RS., Master of Marl- 
borough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Also in morocco binding. 


“Regard the book from what point of view we may, it 
stends almost alone as a life of Christ, both in beauty of 
style and in completeness. Standard 

“ A scholarly yet popular life of Christ was much wanted 
by the thousands who teach in our schools, and by the tens 
of thousands who now read and study the Gospels for them- 
selves. This want has been met, met fully and admirably, by 
the life now before us.”—Nonconformist. 


— 


— — 


Now ready, complete in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, £1 18. 


Keble’s Christian Year 


(CasseLu’s [LLustratTeD Epition).—Beautifully printed 
on toned paper, and profusely illustrated throughout. 
2 Never before, probably, has this gem of our religious 
a been enshrined in so fair a casket.”—Ednecational 
mes. 


Now ready, the Third Volume, price 6s., of 
The Bible Educator. 


Edited by the Rev. E. H. Prunrrus, sesisted by some of 

our most eminent aud Divines. 

“We have no hesitation in placing it beyond and above 

any similar work which has yet appeared in this country, for 

the value of its authority and varied extent of its informa. 
tion.’’—Standard. 


Now ready, extra feap. 4to, cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 7s. 6d ; 
morocco gilt, £1 16. 


Christus Redemptor ; 


Being the Life, Character, and Teachings of Our Lord, illue- 
trated in many from the Writings of Ancient 
and Modern Au Selected and analytically arranged 

Ry ay Soutnoats, Author of “ Thoughts of Many 
inds,” &c. 


Bibles, cc. 


238 Illustrations... ... ... ss. £8 


Tun Dore Bim. 


Casas Fanmtr Bistz. 900 Illustrations £2 102. 
Tun Goma Bs. 900 Illustrations ... ... 218. 
Cass Famity Paayver Boox. Cloth... ... 7s. 6d. 
Tux Bistz Dictionary. 600 Illustrations 218. 


— — — — — —— — 
— — — — — — 


New and Cheaper Edition, priee £1 1s., 


The Dore Atala. 


ish Edition, with Thirty Full- 
vings, by Gustave Dors. 


By CHATEAUBRIAND. 


ilt, price 5s., 


aws ; 


Creatures, Tame and Wild. 
Poems Written for a Child.“ 


„ Profusely and charmingly illustrated; a delightful gift- 
book.”"—Morning Post. ** Seed: 


Now ready, extra ſcap. 4to, 256 pages, cloth gilt, 5s., 


The Boy Joiner and: Model Maker. 


Coloured bord a H silt, gilt edges, Se, 
Little Folks’ New Volume. 


Illustrated throughout, and full of interesting reading. 
“ One of the very beat books for little folks.”—Graphic. 


Post * on n 
Cassell’s Literary Year-Book and 
Catalogue for 1875, 


Contai complete Lists of Messrs. Cassel, 
Petter, & Galpin’s numerous J and Fine 
Art Volumes, Standard Works, Illustrated Bibles, 
Children’s Books, & c., suitable for Gifts and Prizes, 
published at prices ranging from Gd. to £10. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


In feep. 4to, price £1 1s., cloth gilt and gilt edges; or 
morocco, £1 IIS. 6d., 
AWN to DAYLIGHT : Gleams from the Poets 
of Twelve Centuries. With 200 first-class Illustrations, 


Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


In square crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. each, gilt edges, 


oF = em SB WO R K 8. 
By T. Rrmer Jones, F. K. S. 
MAMMALIA: a Popular Introduction to Natural History. 
With 200 Illustrations. 
The ANIMAL CREATION: a Popular Introduction to 
Zoology. With 500 Illustrations. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of BIRDS: a Popular Intro- 
duction to Ornithology. With 200 Illustrations. 
Frederick Warne and Co, Bedford-s'reet, Strand, 


THE STANDARD BOOK OF GAMES AND SPORTS. 
In square crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d., gilt edges, 
HE MODERN PLAYMATE: a EBook of 
Games, Sporta, and Diversions for Boys of all Ages. 
Compiled and Edited by Rev, J. G. Woop. With (00 New 
Illustrations, engraved by Dalzielr, Hodgkin, &c. 
Frederick Warne and Co, R. dford-street, Strand. 
In square crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., gilt edges, 
HE OME K of PLEASURE and 
INSTRUCTION. An original Work, with 250 
choice Illustrations, Edited by Mra. VALenTINE, Editor 
of “ Aunt Louisa’s Picture Books,” &c. 

This Volume aims to be a St«ndard Book for Play, Work, 
Art, Duty, Games for Play Hours, Work for Leisure in the 
Home Circle, Art for the Cultivation of Taste, and Duty to 
insure Home Happiness. 

Frederick Ware and Co., Bedford-street, Strand. 


In demy to, cloth, elegantly gilt, price 5s. ; post free, 5s. 6d, 
OOK of DROLLERIES. Edited by Aunt 
Louisa, Comprising Ten Little Niggera—Nine 
Niggers More—A Frog who would a-Wooing Go. With 
Original Pictures Printed in Colours, and full Letterpress and 
Musical Accompaniment. 
Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Strand. 
A NEW CHILDREN’S GIFT BOOK. 
Gilt Ty Wt 3s. 64., 

1 EXPEDITION. By F. E. WATAERLv. 
Full of Quaint Illustrations by H. Cross. 
Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Strand. 

A NEW BOY’S BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 

“MAPTAIN JACK; or, Old Fort Duquesne. By 
Cuartes MKrionr. With Original Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, price 5s, ; post free, 58. 6d. 
Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Strand. 
eae A CHRISTMAS GIFI BOOK. 
In fsep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., gilt edges; or in calf limp, 68. 6d. 
(postage 3d.), 
LLUMINATED SCRIPTURE TEXT-BOOK. 
With Interleaved Diary for Memoranda, and 365 
Coloured Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, Ke. Very 
suitable for a Birthday Present. 
Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Strand. 
WARNE’S JUVENILE DOLLERIES. 
In demy 4to, Js. each: on linen, 2s. each (postage 2d.), 
INE NIGGERS MORE: a Companion to the 
“Ten Little Ni .” Embracing Music, Words, 


and Humourous Coloured Illustrations. 
Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Strand. 


GRIFFITH & FARRANS 


IL'LUSTRAT.ED GIFT-BOOKS. 


— 


The Gentleman Cadet: his Career and 
Adventures in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich 
A Story of the Past. By Lieut.-Col. Drayson, R.A. 
Price 5s, 


The Three Lieutenants; or, Naval Life 
in the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. G. Kinaston. 
Imperial 16mo, price 6s. 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 


Hurricane Hurry; or, the Adventures 
of a Naval Officer ‘Afloat and on Shore during the 


— 


American War of Independence. 
The Three Midshipmen. New Edition. 
Fie Cross (The); or, the Vow of 


ontrose. By BARBARA Hutton, Author of “ Castles 

and their Heroes,” Tales of the White Cockade,” &e. 
Price 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 

Fairy Gifts; or, a Wallet of Wonders. 

By Katruieen Knox, Author of“ Father Time’s Story 

Book.” Price 28. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


Ice Maiden (The), and other Stories. By 
Hans CuRIsTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated from the 
Danish by M:s. Busnsy, and dedicated by permission 
to the Princess of Wales. Thirty-nine Illustrations by 
Zwecker. New Edition. Small 4to, price 6s., gilt edges. 


Seaside Home (The), and the Smugglers’ 
Cave. By EuIIIA MArryat Norris. Price 28. 6d. 
plain; 3s. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 


Among the Brigands, and other Tales 


of Adventure. By C. E. Bowen. Price ls. 6d, 


Clement's Trial and Victory : or, So 

and Reaping. y or Little Lisette, 

* —— of Kwei, Ke. Price 3s, 6d. 

Johnny Miller; or, Truth and Perseve- 
rance. By FELIIX Weiss. Author of “The Crossing 
Sweeper.” Price Is. 


Home Life in the Highlands. By Lilias 
GraEME. Post 8vo, price 5s. 

“A charmi book. The real Highland atmosphere 
breathes throughout.“ — Athenæum. 


Children of the Olden Time. By the 
Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.“ With Pre- 
face by J. R. PLAN uE. Price 2s. 6d. 


A Journey to the Centre of the Earth, 
From the French of Jutes VeRNx. New Edition. 
With Fifty-two page II ustra ions by Riou. Post 8vo, 
price 6s. 

“The startling story is told with a captivating air of 
reality, and the illustrations by Riou enter thoroughly into 
the spirit of the text.”— Daily Telegraph. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


| 


MESSRS. SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY, 


— — — 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 


Ss ew BLOUNT ; Passages in a Boy’s Life 
on Land and Sea. By Puttie G. Hamerton, 
Author of “ Wenderholme.” 


CONTENTS. 


1. A Yorkshire Schoolmaster. | 21. Squire Healangh at Home, 
2. Brambleby School. 22. Rifle Practice. 
3. Harry ses what is not 23. Squire Healangh’s Wo- 
quite true. mankind. 
4. Experiences of a Fag. 21 A First Lessun in Nauti- 
5. The Panishment. | cal matters, 
6. A Change of Masters. 25. Harry embarks. 
7. Harry learns to Swim, | 26, The Sea, the Sea! 
8. A New Comer. 27. The Isles of the West. 
9. Harry asa Latin Essayist. 28. Ihe Alaris arrives at Oban. 
10. Meum and Tuum. 29. A Rest in Port. 
11. On the River, and in it. 30. Dr. Templeman’s Pro- 
12. Nemesis. spects. 
13. In the Doctor's Study. 31. Mr. Healaugh is much 
14. Consequences astonished. 
15. At Homie again. 32. News from the Alaria. 
16. Bilsbury Grange. 33. A dark time come again. 
17. Of which a Horse is the 34, How it bappened. 
Hero. 35. A Meeting on the Great 
18. Shooting on a small scale. | Deep. 
19. Tne Bilsbury Hunt. | 36. At Bilsbury Grange again. 
20. In which Swallow dis- 37. A Morning Conference. 
appears. 38. Conclusion. 


Crown 8vo, frontispiece, 5s., cloth. 


Eight Illustrations, 5s., cloth, 
THE MIRROR of TRUTH, and Other Mar- 


vellous Stories. By Mrs. HameRTon. 


“This book bel to the true wonder-literature of the 
nursery, and Mrs. Hamerton successfully revives it. She 
has ready invention, fine playful fancy, some humour, and an 
excellent style.” —N onconformist. 


KING and COMMON WEALTH : a History of the 
Great Rebellion. Edited by J. Surtees Pui.ports, 
M. A., Assistant-Master of Rugby School, and formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. With Maps and Plans, 
price 5s. cloth. 


DOG LIFE: Narratives exhibiting Instinct, Intel- 


ligeuce, Fidelity, Sym y, Attachment, aud Sorrow. 
With Bixteen 1—— after Landscer. Price 5s. 
cloth 


EXAMPLES of MODERN ETCHING. Twenty 
Plates. By Flameng, Rajon, Seymour Haden, Bracque- 
mond, Bodmer, Balfourier, Chattock, Feyen Perrin, 
Hamerton, Heseltine, Laguillermie, Lalanne, ros, 
lucas, S. Palmer, and Vevrassat. With Notes by P. G. 
Hamerton. In imperial 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


TRESPASSERS ; showing how the Inhabitants of 
Earth, Air, and Water are enabled to Trespass on 
Domains not their own. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 
MAX., Author of Homes without Hands, Ke. With 
Thirty Mustratious, price 7s. Gd. cloth. 


A QUIET CORNER of ENGLAND: Studies of 

and Architecture in Rye, Winchelsea, and 

Romney Marsh. By Bast, Cuampneys, With nume- 
rous Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


THE LIFE of ERASMUS. By the Rev. A. Prn- 
NIN GTON, MLA., Rector of Utterby, Lincoln. With a 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of LINCOLN. With Portrait, 
price 6s. cloth. | 

THE GREATEST of the PROPHETS: a Life of 
Moses. By the Author of “ Essays on the Church.“ 
With Eight Illustrations, price 6s. cioth. 


GUOD and BAD MANAGERS. I. The Two 
Neighbours; II. John Mortimer’s Wife; III. Bessie 
B % Banking-book, By Eten Bares, 


=— of “ Effie’s Prayer.” Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 
b. 


CHIMES of CONSECRATION; or Verses on 
Sacred Subjects. By the Author of “Copsley Annals.” . 
Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 


NOW-A-DAYS ; or, King’s Daughters: a Tale. 
By Emma Marsna tt, Author of “ Ihe Old Gateway,” 
Ke. Price 5s cloth. 


UNDER the CROSS: Leaves from the Journal of 
an Invalid. With a Preface by the Kev. E. GARBETT, 
M.A. Price 18. 6d. cloth. 


AMONG the ARABS: Narratives of Life and 
Adventure in the East. With numerous Illustrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. oo 


FLOSS SILVERTHORN : or, the Master’s Little 
Handmaid. By Aanesa Giserne, Author of “The 
Curate’s Home.” Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


THE BOOK of SACRED SONG. With a Pre- 
face by the Rev. Cuartes Kemi, M.A. Price 
4s. 6d. cloth. 


A SECOND EDITION ort 


THE COUNTESS MATILDA VON DER RECKE 
VOLMERSTEIN: Recollections of her Life. By her 
Daveuter. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop 
of BatH AND WZIUIISs. Price 5s. cloth. 
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Titeruture. 


— 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS.* 


Our first reflection on looking over these | 


journals, by way of preparation for a more 
ing, is this—that human character 


of the noblest kind converts to itself all with | nobled. 


which it comes into contact. That these | e ab a vil 


| chasing food for 


journals are before us at all is one sufficing 
proof of this. It will be remembered that those 
who knew best about African travel, 
difficulties and 
sceptical at first t Mr. Stanley’s successful 
exploits and his vast services to Livingstone, 
and next about the possibility of 
servants, like Chumah and Zusi, ringing a 
dead body thousands of miles, through villages 
led 
— led them to aven 
Yet the things were done: Stanley found | 
Livingstone, revived his spirit, and conveyed to | 
England safely the first A of this journal. 
Susi and Chumah brought the body to England, 
and with it every scrap of the Doctor's papers, | 
* it as a sacred charge that they should 
deliver them all safe in England —a charge 
from which they could not be dissuaded even 
by the advice of Lieut. Cameron, whom they 
met on their way to Zanzibar. And thus it is 
that we have what, with Mr. Horace Waller's | 
notes, formsa complete and intelligible account 
of Dr. Livingstone’s work during the last six 
ears of his wanderings in Central Africa. 
very line adds to the reverence which must be | 
felt ‘for the great traveller, whose character 
grows upon us the more we study it; | 
whose life, in its enlarging sympathy, patience, 
self-command, faith, and intense devotion to 
the good of the negro race, will form a theme 
on which historians and poets will in days yet 
to come be gratefully eloquent. The discovery 
of his heroic energy, indomitable will, and gentle 
tness growing day by day, as he attached 
to himself those who wandered with him, is as 
valuable for humanity as if he had actually 
solved the problem of the sources of the Nile, 
which he was so near settling. Aud the next 
thought which ovcurs to one is the wonderful | 
Providence by which he was guided. His life is | 
from first to last a romance; his purity of 


any such attempt. | 


motive, his self-denial, his deep affec- | 
tion for his family, and his unfailing 
regard for those about him, impart a 


tender tone which only deepens the epic gran- 

deur of his endeavours. As the artist after he 
has finished his picture will sit down, lovingly 
almost unconsciously, or but half consciously, 
and adding a touch here, a touch there; so these 
hurried entries, getting shorter and shorter 
towards the close, enable us to complete our 
picture of Livingstone. And what a reach of 
splendid enterprise they cover—enough, though 
no high service had gone before, to make him 
live through all time! Day by day he sets 
down his experiences; his contact with the 
various tribes, whom most often he conciliated, 
his careful observations, his measurements, and | 
far-sighted guesses, his weariness for news from | 
home, his deyout dependence upon God, his 
heart-breaks at the horrors of that slave-trade | 
which left its records in the groups of skeletons | 
bleaching by the wayside, and traditions of 

unpsralleled barbarities. And then the marches | 
through forest and jungle and marsh ! Merely 
to name the stations on his six years itinerary | 
would need a paragraph. Up the Rovuma, | 
making careful observation and study of the | 
vegetation as well as of the tribes on its 
banks—the Molata, the Matabaa, the Matam- | 
bwe, on to Lake Nyassa; and skirting its 
southern end, and crossing the river Loangwa, 
making for Lake Tanganyika, then back by 
devious routes to Lake Bemba or Bangweolo, 
which is explored round its whole border (one 


of its villages, 
as the spot where 
die), then up again to the lee 
system, the leading line of which 1s | da, 
and recrossing Lake Tanganyika to visit Ujiji 
once more, he takes that last fatal journey to 
Unyanyembe, on which he died. But the first 


* The Last Journals of David Livingston: in Central 
Africa, from 1865 to his death, Continued by a narra- 
tive of bis last moments and sufferings, obtained from 
bis faithful servants, Chumah and Susi By Hoax 
Water, F. R G. ., rector of Twywell, Northampton. 
In two vols. With portrait, maps, and illustracions 


(Jobn Murray.) 
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To 
ite | 

ibilities, were the most | 
Pes 


| “The mere animal pleasure of travelling in a wild, 


or bl } | unexplored country is very great. 


y tribes whose superstitions would | 


Chitambo, to become memorable jeſt arm, and on her head were carried two 


the traveller came back to the 
water we halted, whilst the coarseness of low civilisation was 


ualaba, | 


impression is deepened interest f 
„ than in the 1 
work. His brave, healthy character is found 
in such extracts as this, made at th 
| his start up the Rovuma :— strap As 
„Now that I the point 
trip — ars ~ po of starting on another 
— 
8 


N é ite exhilarated: when one 
with the specific object in view of ameliorating 
condition of the natives every act becomes en. 
“Whether exchanging the customary civilities on 
lage, accepting a night's lodging, pur- 
the party, asking for information, or 
answering polite African inquiries as to our objects in 
travelling, we begin to spread a knowledge of that 


ple by whose ocy their land will yet beco : 
lightened and freed from the slave-trada, ieee 


When on lands of 
a couple of thousand feet elevation, brisk exercise im- 
parts elasticity to the muscles, fresh and healthy blood 
circulates through the brain, the mind works woll, the 
© is clear, the step is firm, and à day's exertion 
28 makes the evening’s repose thoroughly enjoy- 
able. 
Wo have usually the stimulus of remote chances of 
danger, either from man or beast.” 
But he has not proceeded far before the worries 
of travelling make themselves painfully felt. 
One of the test drawbacks to Dr. Living- 
stone on this journey were the Sepoys whom 
he had been indu to take with him. He 
soon found that their good qualities were ima- 
inary. While still on the Rovuma, he was 
involved in endless vexation on their account, 
and their carelessness and laziness completely 
spoiled his experiments as to the effects of the 
tsetee on camels and other cattle. He says on 
May 7, 1866 :— 
“*A camel died during the night, and the grey buffalo 
is in convulsions this morning. The cruelty of these 


Sepoys vitiates my experiment, and I quite expect 
many camels, one buffalo, and one mule to die yet ; 
they sit down and smoke and eat, leaving the animals 
l in the sun. If lam not with them it is a con- 
stant dawdling ; they are unwilling to exert themselves, 


they cannot carry their belts or bags, and their power 
of eating aud vomiting are astounding. The Makondé 
villages are remarkably clean, but no sooner do we pass 
a night in one than the fellows make it filthy. The 
climate does give a sharp appetite, but these Sepoys 
indulge it till relieved by vomiting and purging. First 


of all they breakfast, then an hour afterwards they are 
sitting eating the pocketfuls of maize they have stolen 
and brought for the purpose, whilst I have to go ahead, 
otherwise we may be misled into a zigzag course to see 
Ali's friends; and if I remain behind to keep the Sepoys 
on the move, it deprives me of all the pleasure of 
travelling. We have not averaged four miles a day in 
a straight line, yet the animals have often been kept in 
the sun for eight hours ata stretch. When we get up 
at four a.m. we cannot get under weigh before eight 
o'clock, Sepoys are a mistake.” 

They tried to corrupt the Nassick boys, and 
were incorrigible for filthiness and for theft. 
The only instance in which we hear of Living- 
stone actually in anger striking a servant was 
under a provocation from them; and he re- 
cords the fact with self-blame and remorse, 
and resolves that hereafter he must not directly 
— in this way again, though afterwards he 

as on one or two occasions to administer a 
beating by bis deputy Susi. And here it may 
not be out of place to give a fact or two about 
Susi and Chumah, whose names are now 80 
inseparably associated with his. Susi, with 
another Amada, was engaged at Shupanga to 
cut wood for the Pioneer,“ on that memorable 
voyage up the Zambesi when Dr. Stewart ac- 
companied Dr. Livingstone, and when that 
unfortunate difference occurred among his 
staff; Chumah, and the Waiyau lad, Wakatani, 
were liberated from the slavers by Doctor 
Livingstone and Bishop Mackenzie in 1861, and 
lived for three years with the mission won, Ary 
Chibisa’s before they were engaged by Dr. 
Livingstone. 

His intense sympathy and concern for the 
suffering are seen in such records as this, con- 
stantly recurring :— 

June 22 (1866).—A poor little boy with prolapsus 
and was carried yesterday by his mother many a weary 
mile, lying over her shoulder -the only position he 


| could find ease in—an infant at the breast oveupied the 


kets. 
The motber's love was seen in binding up the part when 


evinced in the Jaugh with which some black brutes 
looked at the sufferer.” 
And this suggests another remark. Unlike 
many travellers among barbarous tribes, he 
has a happy faculty of finding their good points, 
and working upon them successfully. There is 
no such thing as a cynical or despairing thought 
—prompted by contact with the negroes—to be 
found in these pages. It is astonishing how he 
recommends himself to the people and gains 


their confidence and their sympathy. How 


ractical results of his | Man 


— 


touching is that episode which occurred in the 
yuema country—which he was the first to 
explore—of the woman with the leprous hands 
who — him food. It is thus recorded in 
his journal :— 

A woman, with | ve me her hut—a 
nice clean ono and wa heen abd mas on, Of her 


own accord she prepared dump of green maise, 
pounded and boiled, which are s ; for she said she 
saw I was b It was excessive weakness from 
urging she mistook ; but seeing that I did not eat for 
ear of the leprosy, she kind me: ‘ Eat, you 
are weak only from hu : will you.’ 
I put it out of sight, ond blessed her y heart.” 


And this was in a country of which he says,— 


The great want of the Man is national life. 
Of this ae have none. Each headman is in 


of every Of industry they have no lack, and the 
are orderly towards each other; but they go 
no further. If a man of another district ventures 


among them, it is at his He is not regarded v 
—— as a —— than one of « bord. of 
Tae is by the rest; and be is almost sure to be 
_ What affectionate observation and sympathetic 
interest—impossible, you would say, to any one 
but a man who loved children with still, quiet, 
undemonstrative love—must have prom the 
following :— | 

In many parts one is struck by the fact of the 
children having so few games. Life is a serious busi- 
ness, and amusement derived from imi the 
vocations of the ote—hut-buil making little 


* 
gardens, bows and arrows, shields an Else 
where boys are very rx the shoot birds with 
bows, and teach captured linnets to sing. They are 


expert in making gins and 
making and usin bindlime. 1 
„ with a 


reed, which of witha 

cloud of —— for a make 
double barrelled guns of clay and have cotton fluff as 
smoke. Tae boys shoot locusts with small toy-guns 
very cleverly.” 

One of the greatest mischances that ever 
occurred to the traveller was the loss of his 
medicine chest, through the desertion of one of 
his men, whilst he was yet only at the Muasi 
River, near the Chambeze. With such an ex- 
tent of country before him of Ft ete 
character, it is almost surprising that he sho 
have gone on; but he did, quite calmly, and 


a ly finding a kind of advantage in the 
088 :— 


: losses and - 
of that underourrent ad teak. 


thing of this kind by 
who watches over us with most 


But he never forgot his own maxim that the 
exploring work is but the boginning of mis- 
sionary effort. We find him thus setting down 
his convictions with regard to a mission settle- 
ment :— 

„No great difficulty would be encountered in esta- 
blishing a Christian mission a handred miles or so from 
the East Court. The permission of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar would be necessary, because all the tribes of 
any intelligence claim relationship, or bave relations 
with him; the Banyamwezi, even, call themselves his 
subjects, and so do others. His permission would be 


readily granted, if tfully applied for 

the Eaglish Consul. The Luabali’ wich thetr t 
apathy on religious matters, would be no o . 
Care to speak politely and to show kindness to them 


would not be lost labour in the general effect u the 
country, but all discussion on the belief of the Moslems 
should be avoided ; they know little about it.“ 


And very touching indeed are some of the 
mere personal references we find in these 
volumes. As this: 

„My daughter Agnes says, ‘Much os I wish you to 
come Bog | would rather that you finished our work 
to your own satisfaction than return merely to 
me," Rightly and nobly said, my 2 annie. 
Vanity whispers pretty loudly, ‘She is a chip of the 
old block. My blessing oa her and all the rest.” 

Or this at the close of 1866— 

‘We now end 1856. It has not been so fruitful or 
useful as I intended Willtry to do better in 1867, 
and be better—more gods and loving; aud may the 
Almighty, to whom I commit my way, bring all my 
desires to pass and prosper me! Let all the sins of 
'66 be blotted out for Jesus sake.” 


And, once more, this, written just after Mr. 
Stanley had left him: — 


“18th March.—Birthday. My Jesus, my King, my 
life, my all; | again dedicate my whole self to thee, 


Accept me and grant, O Gracious Father, that ere this 
| year is gone I may finish my task. In Jesus’ name I 
ask it. Amen. 80 let it be, Davin Livingstoxeg,” 
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<—— — — __ — 
ae bed the h him to Of ie i 

„ A dere wi | D ee already’ ee told something in. Her 

all heartiness and simplicity, records the Joyful] Calling binn close, he asked him to being his medicine. | *jesty’s own work. He was conspicuous as 


relief that was brought to him with the advent | chest and to hold the candle near him, for the man an infant for those qualities which won for him 
7 ; noticed he could hardly see. With great difficulty Dr. | such regard in later life—beauty, gentleness, 
n selected the calomel, which be told him to and vivacity. When he was only eight months 
lace by his side; then, directing him to pour a little | old his mother writes—‘ Albert est superbe, 
artis — and to put Wr d'une beauté extraordinaire.“ The tutor 
— 1 * — 1 * is he was evor heard who had the superintendence of his edu- 
＋ 4 — It must have been about four a.m. when cation up to the age of manhood writes 
heard Majwara’s once more. Come to in «ge enthusiastic terms—‘‘ Every grace 


Bwana, I am afraid; I don't know if he is alive.“ The : 
for priest, | lad’s evident alarm made Susi run to arouse Chumahb, been showered by Nature on this 


and fell among thieves ; bu t „ charming boy. Ev eye rested upon hi 
i Chowporé, Matthew, and Muanyaséré, and the six men | ,, — - B boy ory oy P mn 
Samaritan po come, by on ectnet co went immediately to the ut. Passing inside they | .. with deli ht, and his looks won the hearts 
: I o | looked towards the bed. Dr. Livingstone was not all.” He was also unusually thoughtful 
, 1 pray you, sell some lying on it, but appeared to be en in prayer, and | and studious, and early showed superior firm- 
they instinctively drew backwards for the instant. | ness, * purity, and benevolence of cha- 


t by-and-by.’ I had | Pointing to hi jwara said, ‘When I lay down he 4 
Ted taken — the was just as he — and it is because I find that he 2 ] — 1 42 * 
din before | does not move that I fear he is dead.’ They asked the | . fect moral purity, both of word and deed.’ 

to Man in case of returning in extreme | lad how long he had slept. Majwara said he could not | Such was the child and the lad, and in this, if 
going het lowest ebb | tell, but he was sure that it was some considerable time. | not in other instances, the child was the father 
the good Samaritan was close oh bend, for — morning | The * . 44 * e of the man. He received a broad and liberal 
usi came running at of his speed a N „stuck by its own wax to po ion, i 

— An Bari an 1 soe him !’ and off he darted | box, shed a light sufficient for them to see bis form. 11 2. — wo are — 
to meet him. The American flag at the bead of a | Dr. Livingstone was kneeling by the sido of his bed, his |.) indien. nounation for music an 

caravan told of the nationality of the stranger. Bales | body stretched forward, bis head buried in his hands ai Meith icative of that ssthetic tendency 
of goods, baths of tin, huge kettles, cooking-pots, | upon the ® pillow. For a minute they watched him: he | which formed so marked a feature in his life as 
tents, Ko., made me think, This must be a luxurious | did not 1 there was no of breathing; then one | Prince Consort. Games, sports, fine scenery, 
traveller, and not one at his wits’ end like me (28th | of them, Matthew, advanced softly to him and placed | and the many charms of healthy out-door life, 


» ] his hands to his cheeks, It was sufficient ; life had : : 
— * the ran Heald tat by Jame been extinct some time, and the body was almost cold : hae oa geo enjoyed by him. As we 
Gordon Bennett, jun., at an expense of more than | Li ne was dead. read what is told of him at this period we seem 


4.0001. b sourate information about Dr. His sad-hearted servants raised him tenderly up, to see in him the mise of a rarely gi 

* N livk * if dead to bri heme my and laid him full length on the bed, then, carefully | manhood, distinguished by a fine — dis- 
any The news he had to tell to one = had — — him. — * 4. > Lg: the — 4 D — = — position, wide culture, and unusual moral 
tw from consul , ong . ar : 
my whole frame thrill. ‘The terrible fate that had be- | orem, and it is from this , Such. ia the miniature of the picture 

France. the te hic cable successfully laid in | the fact that Susi spoke to him shortly before midnight | ¥2'©4 Mr. n presented to us. 
the Atlantic, the election of General Grant, the death | —that we are able to etate with tolerable certainty that | But there were two pictures to be drawn, in 
7 good Lord — my a N the proof = ex 41 * 4 — -~ bd Ra , 44 — more or less detail, in this work; the second is 
jesty’ t tt a 

in voting 1, x . for au — a many other points of hours as nearly as possible in the words of the two men — 8 Her 1 J. It is ge nerally known that 
interest, revived emotions that had lain dormant in | Who attended him constantly, both here and in the e time kept = ~~ 
Manyue na. Appetite returned, and, instead of the | many illnesses of like character which he endured in | rance of the lofty position which, in the course 
spare, tasteless two mess a day, I ate four times daily, | his last six years’ wanderings ; in fact, from the first | of time she might be called upon to assume. 
and in a week began to feel strong. I am not of a de- moment of the news arriving in England, it was felt to | The circumstances under which this was at last 
monstrative turn—as cold, indeed, as we islanders are 1 * that they should come home to state | oommunicated to her are given in the present 
usually reputed to be; but this disinterested kirdness What Occurred, work, in a note from the Baroness Le Lyen, 


The one informing spirit of these journals is the governess to Her Majesty, written in 
Stanley, wes 1 wy rye Ph. AA 7 love of the African race and hatred of slavery. | 1867 :— y 


ashamed at not being more worthy of the genorosity, | And yet the writer was not blinded by pro- ak your Majesty’s leave to cite some remarkable 
Mr. Stanley has done his part with untiring energy ; | judice. How calmly he couldjudge, and how dis- words of your Majesty's when only twelve years old, 
good judgment in the teeth of very serious obstacles.” | passionately he could trace out causes and draw | while the gency ill was in progress. I then said to 
Our readers are more or less familiar with | distinctions, let the following—which we regard | the Duchess of Kent, that now, for the first time, your 
the late incidents in the life of the great ex- | as one of the deepest glimpses ever cast into the — oe know your * in — ww 

lorer—how his faithful servants, when he | subject—bear witness ; it shows how little hope | ot ness agreed with me, an ut the 


- - table into the historical , x 
me 80 ill as to be unable to sit on the | there is of a remedial effect from the contact of — the Queen's T. Bishop of 
donkey, made a kind of rude palanquin in | civilising influences with the slave system :— Peterborough) was gone, the Princess Victoria opened 


which he was carried through flooded forests ab Arabe are said to treat their slaves kindly, and 5 Bp 272 Lae — — her —＋ — 
cross rivers id i ttom ma said of native masters: the reason is, ’ fore. It was no 
. N ne 1 — master and slave partake of the general indolence, but | thought necessary you should, princess,” I answered. 
canoe, and how in this way he reached Chitambo’s lot of the slave a vith the chern! ‘1 see, I am nearer the throne than I thought.” 85 
village on Lake Bemba; Susi having sent — of sivilleation. 1 disparity of it is, madam,” I said, After some —— the prin- 
men forward to prepare a hut. We can only — exists, his ene ea are little tasked, but * oess resumed, 8 ay many a child would boast, bu- 
afford space to give the picture of the closing | society advances, wants multipy ; and to supply these they don't know the difficulty. There is much splent 
ted h f the li f Oh the slave's lot ws harder. The distance between dor, but there is more responsibility.“ The princess 

scene as quo ere from the lips of Chuma gro : 
and Susi :— master and man increases as the lust of gain is deve- — 2 the berg = * right wT + pa 

* l hence we can hope for no impro t in th , me o hand, saying. I w 
ä — Loy 4 — — — aap that — — condition, unless the master — Der — og . pe coger od mond pol — * ed — — = 
became necessary, 2 a ins Au an 

therefore, to lay him under the broad eaves of a native me ber — never did; but you told oe Latin is the foundation of 
hut till things were ready, Chitambo’s village at this| We wish we had had more time and more Euglieb grammar, and of all the elegant expressions, 
time was almost empty. When the crops are growing | space to do fuller justice to this interesting and | and I learned it as you wished it, but I understand all 
it is the custom to erect little temporary houses in the | touching book, and to the beautiful character | better now,” and the princess gave me her hand, 
fields, and the inhabitants, —— their more substan- | which it enshrines. For the book, the civilised | repeating, I will be good! I thon said,“ But your 
tial huts, pass their time in watobing their crops, which a : aunt Adelaide is still oung and may have children, and 
are scarcely more safe b day than by night ; thus it world is mainly indebted to the fidelity and of course they — ascend the throne after their 
was that the men found plenty of room and shelter | COurageof Africans ; and will remain a permanent father, William IV., and not you, princess.” The — 
ready to their band. Many of the people approached | reminder of the claim which Africa has on the | cess answered, “ And if it was so, I should never feel 
the spot where he lay whose praises had reached them | Christian world—a debt of honour due by it to | disappointed, for 1 know by the love Aunt Adelaide 
in previous years, and in silent wonder they stool round | Dr. Livingstone’s memory, to see that his work bears me, how fond she is of children.“ When Queen 
him resting on their bows. Slight drizzling showers | ; “ Adelaide lost her second princess, she wrote to the 
were falling, and as soon as possible his house was made — followed rink and ae — wre — — Duchess of Kent, My children are dead, but yours 
ready, and banked round with earth. Inside it the open sore of the world —permanently, made jive, and she is mine too! 


bed was raised from the floor by sticks and an end of. 


N 


„„ K Pe eae — ̃ 


N The Queen adds to this, in reference to the 
tio d to the ba , 5 — 

oor FT the tech ; in the bay lnelf Dales and. besen wee, compulsion of learning Latin, “I cried much on 

deposited, one of the latter doing duty for a table, on LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT.* learning it, and ever deplored this con- 

which the medicine-chest and sundry other things were ‘* tingency.” The possibility of her marriage 


laced. A fire was lighted outside, near] ite th The deli f the task which Her Majest v4 
Boor, whilst the boy Majwara slept just within to attend | committed to Mr. Theodore Martin when sho | Wp, 7, Pree had been often discussed, and 
to his master’s wants in the night. On April 30, 1873, Ace thie fo ‘aieite the Tit of the lab under condition that the intention should be 
Chitambo came early to pay a visit of courtesy, and was apes Co — f rdi 4. © tate kept secret, the prince with his brothers and 
shown into the Doctor's presence, but he was obliged to | Prince Consort was of no ordinary nature, and | fa 
zend bim away, telling him to come again on the | it may well be, 2 says, that * 29 it 
hen oat to have more s to talk | with extreme diffidence, not say reluc- : erie: . 
to bie’ ond he was not agsinglisturbed. Ig the aſter · I tance.” It is to his honour, as — — 8 _ oa 1 nr 
noon he asked Susi to bring his watch to the bedside, man, that he has accomplished the portion of it | « ¢ conclusion of the visit—‘ I have only now 
and explained to him the position in which to hold his bef th po ai to beg you, my dearest uncle, to take care of 
hand, that it might lie in the palm whilst he slowly nor before the public with singular discretion | « the health of one now so dear to me, and to 
turned the key, and good taste—discretion in the mode of| take him under your especial protection. I 
“So the hours stole on till nightfall. The men presenting his materials, good taste in their | « hope and trust that all will go on pros- 
silently took to their huts, whilst others, whose 1 management, and especial good taste in perously and well on this subject now of 80 


it 
to keep watch, sat round the fires, all feeling that isti , * 
wen Ve) ae — oS 4 —1 —— a characteristic and uniform reserve of style. much importance to me.” After leaving 


The author has sunk himself wholly in his : 

but was close by, was told to go to his master. At tho : - . . England the prince was sent to Brussels, where 
time there were toad dhoute in the distance, and, on subject, and this in a work in which the temp | he studied history, modern languages, and the 
entering, Dr. Livingstone said, ‘Are our men making tation to throw off such reserve must, occasion- higher mathematics—thence to Bonn, where ho 
that noise!’ ‘No, replied Susi; ‘I ean hear from the | ally, have been very great. We have before us, | distinguished himself in the natural soi 

cries that the people are scaring away a buffalo from | therefore, instead of a rhetorical exhibition of | « ; 10 ral mene, 
their dura fields.’ A few minutes afterwards he said 1 aualiti r in political economy, and in philanthropy 
slowly, and evidently wandering, ‘ Is this the Luapulat’ Personzt quant ap n * and biogra- — but, also, in mimicry and humour. Not 
Susi told him they were in Chitambo's vill „ near the phical facts, a im, UAVarnis od narrative. long sub uent to this, after another visit to 
Molilamo, when be was silent for a while. Again in which the readers imagination is never led England, he became the accepted suitor for 
speaking to Susi, in Suaheli this time, he said, | astray by n The life and character of | the Queen’s hand, and eutered upon the diffi- 

on 


Py ye 5 kuenda Luapula! (How many days is it to the late Prince sort are made to reveal | cult, and in some respocts—as the conscience of 


40 * . a themselves. Happily, as we have known | th . : ‘Spe hans 
tr rl rae pu, tt eee e e, rnc Gomer, 
“A f 3 5 " . , 
sighed, balf said, 7 Ob r dear Gun. off It is with some shame, nay, often with 


er visited Kensington in 1836. We all: 
know the impression he then made upon the 


again, * The Life of His Royal 8 the Prince Consort, burning shame, that Englishmen will recal the 
‘It was about au hour later that Susi heard Majwara | By Tuxoponx Martin. With portraits and views. feelings entertained towards the Prince Oon- 
again outside the door, ‘Bwana wants you, Susi." Oa | Vol. I. (Smith, Elder and Co.) sort by a certain class of peoplo, from the time. 
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of his marriage until the time of his death. 
At all sorts of shows and public entertainments 
he was received with enthusiasm, but under- 
1 this external demonstration there existed 
a ing which it is difficult accurately to 
describe, but which, perhaps, is best indicated 
by the word „spite. There was ill-concealed 
dislike, and ill-affected contempt. The origin 
of these feelings was in our own character, not 
in his. He was not rich—an unforgetable and 
unpardonable fact in the eyes of a Mammon- 
worshipping nation. He was a foreigner— 
another unforgetable and unpardonable fact 
in the eyes of the most insular of nations. 
Translated into plain English the vulgar 
prejudice—a prejudice which existed quite 
as much in the upper as in the lower 
citcles—it was this: Here is a poor German 
prince come to eat the bread of the nation, 
„ and to live upon our taxes. What has he 
‘‘done?” Little thought was given to the fact 
that the r German prince, if all that was 
said of him was true, would probably live to 
elevate the character of the whole people: it 
was a that he was poor and a German. 
It can only be said, in defence of this prejudice, 
that the people did not know the prince. Had 
they known him they might have pardoned his 
foreign origin, or even his poverty. They 
might: we do not say would, haye done so. 
e circumstances must have given the 
rince fair warning of what was to come. First 
Tord Melbourne thrust upon him as private 
secretary a person whom the prince had never 
seen, and would listen to no expostulation; next 
it wasdoubted whether he was a Protestant; then 
would he take the sacrament according to the 
rites of the English Church? Then the subject 
of hisannuity came up. The nearest p ent 
was that of Prince Leopold, the husband of 
the Princess Charlotte, who received 50,000l. 
a-year. This sum was proposed. Mr. Hume 
wished to reduce it to 21,000/.; the Opposition, 
with Sir Robert Peel amongst them, succeeded 
in reducing it to 30,000/.—the Tories being 
animated by nothing but vicious party feelings. 
Fresh mortification came from the refusal of 
proper rank and precedence to the prince, upon 
which the discussions were so unpleasant that 
the matter was dropped, and the — left to 
deal with it by her own Letters Patent. But 
however disagreeable these things may have 
been—and must have been—the prince and the 
Queen found consolation in the frankness and 
depth of their mutual affoction—an affection 
which grew with years, and was as fresh at the 


end as at the beginning. 


But what was to be the prince’s position at 
home—in relation to the Sovereign‘as well as to 
the wife? We have already known, from the 
„Early Years,” the nature of the struggle that 
was made to keep him down, ta exclude him 
not only from all political, but from all domes- 
tic influence. The first aros> from national 
jealousy, wise in origin though sometimes mis- 
taken in action; the second from the Augean 
character of the royal household. In time he 
made his influence felt, and the stable was 
cleared, but it was years before his position was 
definitely settled. Then it came naturally— 
from superior confidence in his character, his 
intelligence, and his intentions. Before ho 
came to England he cared nothing for politics, 
but now he studied them with conscientious 
earnestness. Mr. Martin writes :— 

Bat from the 1 3 2 — — occupy he 
lace nearest to the ne , he — in 
sphere where indifference to politics would have been 
inexcusable, as, indeed, fur such a man it would have 
been impossible. Eudowed, as his subsequent career 
proved, with all the qualities for governing, he could 
not be an idle spectator of the stirring events, aud great 
political controversies and o in the midst of 
which he all at onee found himself, Opinions, and hd 

decided opinions, upon all matters of policy, bo 
foreign and domestic, ho could not fail to have; and, 
instead of resting in indifference, the eager interest 
which he must inevitably feel, where questions of such 
enormous tude were at issue, was more likely to 
hurry him into that open expression of opinion, that 
anxiety to mould the current of events in accordance 
with their convictions, which is to be looked for in all 
vigorous thinkers, From the first, however, the prince 
appregiated the extremo delicacy of his tion, and 
aid down for himself * 9 oo — — yay — 
by possibility expose him pu of inter · 
22 with the machinery of the State, or of encroach- 
ment on the functions and privileges of the sovereiga. 
At the same time he formed an equally clear view of 
his duty to qualify himself thoroughly for supporting 
the sovereign by his advice, and this, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, involved the most assiduous atten- 
tion to subject, Whether at home or abroad, in 
which the wellare of her kingdom wasinvolved. While 
renotincing, therefore, every impulse of personal 
ambition, he resolved to consecrate himself with the 
most absolute devotion to 1 by the influences 
of his life, and ag yer of ee the ry K 
monarchy u ections o people, an 
make it 4 — which, amid the conflicting and often 
sellish of political strife, and the tortuous 
subtleties of diplomacy, should have for its unswerving 
object to increase that pare welfare, and to uphold 
tue power and dignity of the Empire.” 

In all this that remarkable man, Baron Stock- 


mar, had 1 influence. He, more than any 


one, guid o judgment and helped to mature 
the ol r of the pri “Truth and 
reality were his guiding stars. 


The prince made his way by d His 
first introduction to public life in is country 
was his presidency, in 1841, of the Fine Arts 
Commission. Of this the Queen says :— 


“The prince told the Queen that he felt he owed to 
Sir R. Peel his first initiation into public life, for that 
this commission was the commencement of his connec- 
tion with the —5 publio aud literar 
country. It taught him more, he said, tb 
else had done, and he alwa 
One by one, those who ha 


mon of this 
an anything 

talked of it with ploasure, 
_beon associated with him 
dropped off; and only in the spring of 1861 he said to 
the Queen, ‘All my commissioners are dead almost.’ 
Of all those who sat in that commission, there aro now 
living only Lord John Russell, Lord Stanhope, an Lord 
Eversley.—Norz BY THE QUEEN,” 


We soon find the prince holding Jevées on 
behalf of the Queen—which, however, occa- 
sioned no little unpleasant remark. He suo- 
cessfully used his influence to put down 
duelling, and his memorandum upon this sub- 
ject, addressed to the Duke of Wellington, is 
exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. Martin carries us through the groater 
public events from the marriage to the year 
1848, The attempts of Oxford and Bean are 
described ; the visit to Louis Philippe in 1843, 
which is narrated in ‘the Queen’s journal; the 
visit to Cambridge, and many country seats of 
the nobility. The Prince Consort was splendidly 
received, but there is one letter to Baron Stock- 
mar, written in 1844, on the death of the 
prince's father, which indicates that he felt the 
want of sympathy for himself. It is this: 

% * Dear Stockmar,—My heart impels me to give vent 
to my tears upon the bosom of a true and loving friend. 
I have sustained a terrible loss, and can as yot scarcel 
believe it. I fancy I still hear your prophetic words 
ringing in my ears, that my r father would die sud- 
denly. So it has te dod will give us all strength 
to bear the blow mingly. That we were separated 
gives it a peculiar poignancy. Not to see him, not to 

present to close bis eyes, not to help to comfort 
those he leaves behind, and to be comforted by them, 
is hard. Here we sit together, poor mama, 
Victoria, and myself, and weep, with a great cold public 
around us, inseusible as a stone. To have some true 
sympathetic friends at hand would be a great solace, 

ome to us in this time of troublo, if come you can.“ 


Here, in the same letter, he gives way fully to 
his feelings, — 

And poor desolatemama! The Alexandrine 
seems to me in the whole picture like the consolin 
angel. Just such is Vivtoria to me, who feels an 
shares my grief, and is the treasure on which my whole 
existence rests. The rolation in which we stand to one 
another leaves nothing to desire. It is a union of heart 
and soul, and is therefore noble, and in it the poor 
children shall find their cradle, so as to be able ove day 
to ensure a like happiness for themselves. 

** * Outside there is still much to do, and I long greatly 
for Jour wise and faithful counsel. 

„The world is assurodly not our true happiness; 
and, alas! every day's experience forces me to see how 
wicked men are. Every imaginable calumny is heaped 
upon us, especially upon me; and although a pure 
nature, corscious of its own high purposes, is and ought 
to be lifted above attacks, still it is painful to be mis- 
represented by people of whom one believed better 
things,’ ” 

Are we a great cold public,” insensible as 
** stone,” and are we calumnious to others now? 
And shall we see all this by-and-bye? Perhaps 
so; but, if only perhaps, had we not better find 
ourselves out, and try and mend? 


In 1844 the Emperor Nicholas of Russia 
visited this country. The Queen writes of him 
to King Leopold,— 

A great event anda t compliment his visit 
certainly is, and the people here are extremely flattered 
at it. He is certainly a very striking man; still vory 
bandsome ; his profile is beautiful, and his manners 
most dignified and graceful; extremely civil, quite 
alarmingly so, as he is so full of attentivos and poli tesses. 
But the ex ion of the eyes is sovere, and unlike 
241 ever saw before. He gives Albert and 
myself the impression of a man who is not happy, and 
on whom the — of his immense power and tion 
weighs heavily and painfully. He seldom sm and 
when he does, the expression is nota happy one. He 
is very easy to get on with“. 


Many such happy sketches of character, both 
by the Queen and the princo, are in this 
volume. Here is the present Emperor of Ger- 
many described by the former, on the occasion 
of his visit in 1844,— 

%%% like him very much, Her Majesty writes the 
same day. He is extremely amiable, agreeable and 
sensible; cheerful, and easy to get on with.’ A later 
eutry records ; He is very amusing, seusible and frank. 
On all public questions he spoke most freely, mildly, 
and ju usly, and 1 think would make a steadier and 
safer king than the present. He was in ecstasy with 
the park and the trees, as he is with everything in 
England. : 2 

Next we have the visit of Louis Philippe, the 
opening of the Royal Exchange, the purchase 
of Osborne, about which there 1s this note: 

“It sounds so pleasant,’ the Queen writes, when 
announcing the purchase (25th March, 1845) to Ki 
Leopold, to bave a place of one’s own, quiet 
retired, and free from all Woods and Forests aod other 
charming departments, which really are the plague of 
one’s lite. 


144 


There is a self-reyelation further on—in 
1846, when the Queen writes, It is a relief to 
‘* be away from all the bitterness which people 
** create for themsolyes in London.“ 


The Spanish Marriages occupy a large space 
in this volume, but wo pass them eran: for the 
sake of more personal matters. The prince had 


opinions of men. Here are two cha- 
racter skotchos of 1847,— 


* * Lord Grey has been relieved by Lord Palmerston. I 
have been at — to form a closer acquaintance with the 
former, which in travelling together can easily be done, 
as your experience will remind you. Just as ſittle as you 
found me ‘so unmanageable’ abont coffee, as people 
would have made you believe, did I find Lord Groy un- 
tractable upon great political questions ; on tho contrary, 
there was not one principle contendod for by him (and 
Aas principles, which is more than can be said of all the 
statesmen of the day) to which [ would cheerfully sub- 
scribe, Ho is very positive in his views, fond of disous- 
sion, and sticks very firmly to his opinions, but he is 
open to argument, and, if worsted, is ready to ownit at 
onde, aud to adopt the argument by which he was over- 
thrown. ‘ Yes, yes, I was wrong, i esa ho will say, the 
moment he is shown to havo been in error. 0 

„Lord Palmerston acts less upon principle; still, 
obstinate although he is, ho always gives in when driven 
into a corner by argument.” 


Of the Prince Consort’s passionate love of 
music weall know. His favourite instrument was 
the organ. Lady Lyttelton writes from 
Osborno, — 

*** Last evening such a sunset! I was sitting gazing 
at it, and thinking of Lady Charlotte Proby's verses, 
when from an open window below this floor began 
suddenly to sound the prinoo's organ, expressively 
— by bis masterly hand. Such a modulation! 

inor, and solemn, and ever-changing, and never- 
ceasing. From a piano, like Jenny Lind's holding note, 
up to the fullest swell, and still the same fine vein of 
melancholy! And it camo on so exactly as an accom- 
paniment to the sunset. IIow strange ho is! He 
must have been playing just while the Queen was 
finishing her toilette, and then he wont to out jokes, 
ard eat dinner, and nobody but the organ knows what 
is in him, except, indeed, by the look of his eyes some- 
times. 

The prince did much for music in the country 
of his ado 72 in pee ig 
taste for the best ics. One remark, how- 
ever, we must make: we see no reference to, or 
any indication of a love of literature. Only 
three books—Blackstone’s and Hallam’s, and 
OCombe’s—are mentioned, and these connected 
with study; otherwise, not a single English 
author is once referred to. 


This volume concludes with the Revolution 
of 1848. It is full, as our quotations have 
shown, of most interesting matter; but the 
highest interest is in the exhibition, first, of 
the prince’s character and work, and, secondly, 
of the pure and warm affectionateness of the 
private life of theroyal family. Its publication 
should exercise a widely beneficial influence— 
that influence which comes from the observa- 
tion of lofty character and great work. 


The Bible Educator. Edited by the Rev. E. H. 
Pirumprre, M.A. Vol. 3. (London: Cassell, Pet- 
ter, and Galpin.) This volume of 400 pages har- 
monises with those that have gone before, and 
have elicited marked commendation for the light 
they have thrown upon the Scriptures. Further 
information, all brought down to the latest period, 
is given relative to the animals, ethnology, geo- 
graphy, minerals, plants, poetry, Ko, of the 
Bible. Dr. M‘Lear gives a full narrative of events 
„between the books,” that is, from Judas Macca- 
beus to the death of Herod, which is highly ser- 
viceable ; the Rev. Eustace Conder, of Leeds, and 
Professor Green, of Rawdon College, treat of the 
Gospels and St. Paul's Epistles ; Canon Rawlinson, 
the Oxford Professor, the Rev. Samuel Cox, and the 
Dean of Canterbury expatiate on the several books 
of the Old Testament, beginning with the Kings 
and ending with Amos; the Rev. H. W. Phillots 
and Major Wilson, R.E, treat of Eastern 
Georgaphy; Mr. Conder, C. E, of measures, 
weights, and coins; difficult passages are explained 
by the Rev. C. J. Elliott; the coincidences of 
Scripture are pointed out by the editor, Professor 
Plumptre ; Professor Moulton contributes another 
historical Professor Milligan shows how 
the Old Testament is fulfilled in the New; Canon 
Venables, Dr. Allon, and Dr. Lee, of Roxburgh, 
supply Scripture biographies ; Bible psychology is 
the special topic of the Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A.; Dr. 
Ginsburg illustrates Eastern manners and customs. 
The names here given are a sufficient guarantee of 
the of the treatment of the respective 
subjects, and of the massof learning embodied in the 
several papers. As already pointed out, the infor- 
mation—for the present at least appears in a some- 
what shape, owing to the exigencies of 
serial publication, but for the most part it is reliable 
and fresh—a#, for instance, that furnished by the 


two writers who have been 80 houourably 485 
| ciated with the Palestine Exploration Expeditior. 
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The ARGONAUT. Price Fourpence 
Monthiv. A New Magazine for Young Men. Edited 
by GEORGE GLADSTONE, F.R.GS.F.CS. A New 

olume will be commenced in January. 
Tur Fer Votume is now ready, wr Poy ek Bee 
ice Ge. Among the Contributors to ic will be Prof. 
. 8. Bracks, Prof Giapstone, Jonn MacGaugcoor, Dr. 

Inoits, Dr. Huceins, Ricuarp Cutt, Wyxe Bayiss, 

Revs. PeLuam Daz, Ausrey C. Paice, J. S. Morrar, 

and others. The s.bjects 


: . treated embrace a wide range— 
literary, biographical, religious, scientific, antiquarian, artistic, 
social, historical, descriptive. There is also 
on topics of the day, reviews of books, and notices of passing 
events, 
London: Hodder and Stonghton, Paternoster-row, 
ar.d ail Booksellers. 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. A 
Fine STEEL PORTRAIT of the Rev. R. PAYNE 
SMITH, b. D., Dean of worse will appear in the 
EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE for January. Price 6d. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row, 

and all Booksellers. 


— — — 


NEW FIRST CLASS MAGAZINE, 
For CLERGYMEN, MINISTERS, AND OTUER BIBLICAL 
STUDENTS. 


Price 1s. Monthly. Commencing Jannary, 1875. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Epitep ny SAMUEL COX, 
Author of “ Biblical Expositions,” “The Expositor’s Note- 
Book,” Tue Pilgrim Psalms,” “ The Private Letters of 
St. Paul and St. John,” &c., &c. 


First List or CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Very Rev. R. Payne | Rev.J Oswatp Dyrxes, D. D. 
Suiru, D.D. Dean of „ Canon Perowne, B.D. 
Canterbury. „ AUX Raregron, D. D. 

Rev. AIR X. Mactaren,B.A.| „ Davip Brown, D.. 


„ F. W. Farrar, D. D,, „ Prof. STANLEY 
F. RS, Author of The Leatnas, M. A., Bamp- 
Liſe of Christ.“ ton Lecturer, 1874. 

„ Jure Morison, D. D. „ R. W. Dare, M. A. 

„ Prof. Pruurrax, M. A. * 


Mascus Dops, M. A., 
D. D. 


„ H. R. Reynowps, D.. 
The First Number will be ready in a few days. 


Annual Subscription, 12s., including postage, payable in 
advance, 


BY THE EDITOR OF “THE EXPOSITOR.” 
Now ready, large crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS; or, Brief 
— 4 on Obscure or Misread Scriptures. By SAMUEL 


“The tone of these homilies is wonderfully vigorous, and 
their standard surprisingly high. It is the work of a scholar 
and thiuker.”—Literary Churchman, 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternost er-row. 


OSWALD DYKES’ NEW WORK. 
This day, in crown 8vo, price 78. 6d, 


From JERUSALEM to ANTIOCH: 
Sketches of Primitive Church Life. By the Rev. J 
OSWALD DYKES, D.D, Author of «the Beatitudes 
of the Kingdom,” &c., &c. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


Dr. 


This dey, crowu 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
The DIVINE GENTLEN ESS, and other 
Sermons. By J. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, Third Thousand, 5s., 
PLAIN PULPIT TALK. By Thomas 
COOPER, Lecturer on Christianity, 
“Vigorous, graphic, homely, searching, Latimer-like ad- 
dresses,”’—British Quarterly Review. 
“Thoroughly evangelical.” — Presbyterian, 
“ There is rea) power im it; much freshness and originality.” 
— Spectator. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS :— 
NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s., 
1. LEGENDS and MEMORIES of SCOT- 
LAND. Poems by CORA KENNEDY AITKEN. 
liwstraced with beautiful photogrephs of Scottish 
Scenery. 


2. The FAMILY: its Duties, Joys, and 
a By Count A. pe GASPARIN, Crown Bvo, 
5 | 
“The advice is seusible, the style pleasing: it is the 
result of sustained thought and careful observation, and it is 
a handsome volume,”—Guarian. 


3. BUSY HANDS and PATIENT 
HEARTS; or, the Blind Boy of Dresden and his 
Friends. By GUSTAVE NIERITZ, Four Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition, Price 2s. 6d., cloth extra. 


4. The PERILS of ORPHANHOOD; or, 
Frederica and her Guardians. A New Tale, by the 
Author of The Bai. ns,” Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” 
Ke. Now ready, price 5s., handsomely bound, 


The BAIRNS; or, Janet’s Love and 
Service, A Story «ft Scottish Life in Canada, By the 
same Author. Fifth Eamon 38, cloth extra, 


6. DAVIDLIVINGSTONE: the Weaver 
Boy who became a Misswnary. By II. G ADAMS, A 
New aud Enlarged Edition (the Seventh), brought down 
to Dr. Livingstone’s death, with Portrait aud Illustra- 
tious. Lrice 3s. 6d, eleganily bound. 


on 


Mr. de Liefde’s Historical Tale for Boys. 


7. The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of 
tre Di Kepublic, by J. B. De LIEFDE, Author 
of © Tbe Great Dutch Admirals,” Ke. Cheap Edition, 
3s. d. cloth «xtra. 


Loulou: ticdder and Stoughto, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 5s., post free, 
DEAD and GONE: an Exami- 


nation of Two False Doctrines, By the Rev. Jauss 
8. Pottock M.A, 

“This is an appeal on fects to men of reason, common 
sense, and candour, oe Se materialistic theories of 
Professor Tyndall and Carpenter. It is a curious, 
useful, and instructive book.”—Evening Standard. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 
The MESSIAH: a Poem. 


By 

J. R. Rosinson, LL.D. 
The “ Express says :—“ The poem abounds 
in beautifully chaste — We cannot conceive a more 
admirable book for perusal in the domestic circle.” 


Now ready, fecp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d., post free, 


The MINISTER’S ELOCU- 


LIONARY GUIDE to the PUBLIC READING of 
the SCRIPTURES, with Illustrative Passages marked 
for correct pitch and emphasis. Also some Observations 
on Clerical Bronchitis. 


“Tt is a wise little manual, which we commend to all in- 
effective readers.” —Christian World. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d.; post free, half- 
calf, 88, Gd. ;Jmorocco, 12s., 


The MISSIONARY WORLD: 


Aon Encyclopedia of Information, Facts, Incidents, 
Sketches, Statistics, Anecdotes, &c., concerning Chris- 
tian Missions; giving full and accurate information con- 
cerning the Missions of all Denominations iu all parts of 
the world, from the time of Christ to the present day. 

“ This is a goodly-sized manual of information on most of 
the points connected with our missions in all parts, Pub- 
lished without bias towards party or sect, it gives a sketch of 
the world without the Gospel, a history of the earlier 
missions, and a notice of the missionary literature of the 
day, with sketches and anecdotes of eminent missionaries,” — 
The Standard. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


The MYSTERY of the BURN- 
ING BUSH, and Other Discourses. By T. M. Morris. 
“ Quiet, genial, tender, yet vigorous aud eloquent; they 

are full of instruction, and they speak with earnest tones to 

the every-day wants, and_failings, and hopes of men.“ — 

English Independent. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 78. 6d.; half-calf, 11s. ; 
or morocco, gilt edges, 15s., 


CYCLOPADIA of JILLUS- 


TRATIVE ANECDOTE, Moral and — — 
Containing a vast collection of Authentic les, 
old and new, on a wide variety of subjects, arranged and 
classified for ready reference, and designed for Ministers, 
Teachers, and the Family Circle With au Introduction 

by the Rev. Donatp Mac ieop, Chaplain to the 
Queen. 

“ The volume is admirably compiled, and is not common- 
place. The division of subjects seems to us admirable, and the 
indices complete. The book comes to us endorsed by the 
recommendation of that master of pulpit illustration, Dr. 
Guthrie, and prefaced by the present editor of ‘Good Words,’ 
Dr. Donald Macleod.” Literary W orld. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. ; 
morocco, 15s., post free, 


The NEW HANDBOOK of 


ILLUSTRATION: a Classified Treasury of Themes, 
Analogies, Parables, Similitudes, Types, Emblems, 
Symbols, Apologues, Allegories, and Expositions of 
Scripture Trath and Christian Life. The whole digested 
and arranged for ready reference. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. WIILIAM Monz Punsnuon, LL.D. 
“The compiler lays under contribution whoever has said 
anything that is true, and worth recording upon the special 
subject under notice. The book will be very useful for those 
who seek to adorn their speeches, a: dresses, and sermons 
with appropriate illustrations.“ — Euglish Independent. 


Handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


The SAVIOUR'S PARTING 


PRAYER for HIS DISCIPLES. This work consists 
of a Series of Chapters on our Lord’s lu 
Prayer (John xvii). By the Rev. W. Lanpgxs, D.D, 
“Shows all the beauty aud evangelical simplicity of the 
preacher’s usual style. I. is, indeed, one of the most im- 
pressive of his works, and will find acceptance in a large 
circle of readers.” — Freeman. 


Now reads, price 3d., post free, 


PRACTICAL GUIDE for the 


SUCCESSFUL WORKING of the WEEKLY 
OFFERING ia a CHRISTIAN CHURCH, By 
Joskru WuHitaKer. 

„We bave heard of Mr. Whitaker’s interest and success in 
working for the weekly offering, and we are grateful to him 
fur now giving the result of his experience in the exceedingly 
simple and practicable form in which he presents it, We 
recommend this little treatise to all who are inquiring into 
this matter; and we heartily congratulate Mr. Ross on 
having found an elly and ‘practical’ assistant in Mr. 
Whitaker.“ —Euglish ut. 


WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, WEEKLY 
OFFERING ACCOUNT BOOKS, CONMUNION 
CARDS, FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


Send for Lists and Specimens, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.. 


A NEW TALE, 


CROSS CURRENTS, 


By HARRIETTE BOWRA (Avutuor or Una; on, THE 
Ear Mate) Witt Commence IN 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


FOR JANUARY. 


Price Srxpence Mortuty; Ox Penny WEEKLY 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW ; 
AND MAY BE ORDERED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


— Ä — 


EW YEAR’S ADDRESS for 1875. Price 2d. 
By Rev. P. B. POWER, MA. 


I WILL GLORIFY CHRIST THIS YEAR.” 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; 
S. W. Partridge and Co., Paternoster-row. ' 


a eee HISTORY of Der 

ibra ition on large . CHARLES 

racer Fag Contains „ 1000 Engra vin 
including 185 Portraits on Steel; Copious aad, 
1819-1867 ; e’aborate Index, Ke. In Eight Vola, new 
cloth binding, bevelled boards, price £4 2s. 

“The last and greatest literary work of his life.”—Times. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Introductory Essay 
by Dr. LANDELS, on Bunyan’s Life, W orks, aud Genius. 
Upwards of 100 Engravings by Dalziel, from designs by 
Harvey. Cloth, extra gilt, crown 8vo, 3s., post free. 


The CLASS and the DESK, in Four Vols. (60,000 
sold), embracing the whole Bible; with Notes, Outlines, 
References. 38. each, post free. A complete subject at 
each opening. 

“ Of all such works the very best we have seen.” — Homilist. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES: A Book of Pictorial 
Family Worship. Small 4to, 300 Engravings, 384 pages, 
rie anti bound — t fusely illustrated 

1 n nd, taste ſu ot up, profusely i 

—a — 7 — Ss, — 


SUNDAY HALF-HO URS, in Fifty-two Chapters. 
15,00Uth. Cloth gilt, red edges, 192 pages, 8vo, 200 
Woodcuts, 16 full-page Illustrations, price 3s., post free. 

“ We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly good.” — Guardian. 
James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


Second Edition, crown Oo, 2s. 6d., cloth, ===> 


MAUDDEEN ; or, The Searcher after God, and 
other Poems. By E. A. W., Author of “ Hymns and 
Thoughts in Verse,” &c. : 

“ Versification clear and smooth ; beautiful passages; mach 
force ; few will read unmoved.”—Spectator, 

“Much true thought smoothly and elegantly expressed.” 
Horatius Bonar, D.D. 

“Throughout the soil is plonghed more deeply than in 
most poems of our day, and there are passages of merit.” 
2 Hours. mn Tas W 

“We cannot too hi ise The Women’s Cry.“ — 
The Literary World. =k re 1 

“Considerable power.“ Leeds Mercury. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street. 


YMNS and THOUGHTS in VERSE. By 
E. A. W. 1s. 6d., cloth. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Horativus Bonar, D. D, 

Kind and hopeful words of faith and love.”—Right Rev. 
W. C. Magee, D. D., Bishop of Peterborough . 

“TL like very mach the beautiful verses, ‘Love's Lesson 
and ‘Only for Thee.’”—Very Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. 

“Some force and devcut fervour.“— The Guardian. 

“The hymns have great sweetness and depth of expe- 
rience,” — i inkworth, translator of “Lyra Ger- 
manica.” 

London: William Hunt and Co., 23, Holles-street. 


Y ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO.- 
NIUM SALOON — KEITH, PROWSE, and Co, 
avin completed rebuildin largemen their 
— * invite all buyers to — their varied STOCK of 
[ANOFORTES, Harmoniums, and American 
Specialities :—New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, with 


truss legs on plinths, full compsss, 25 guineas, the cheapes., 

strongest, and most elegant pi et uced; the 

Library Model Harmonium, in light ok, ineas; the 

Gothic Model Harmonium, in dark oak, handsome 

antique carving, 70 guineas. 

City Depot for Mason aod Hamlin’s American Organs, 
No. 48, Cheapside. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE. (old 
fingering), for beauty and volume of tore 
3} guineas and seven guineas. Also Rudall and Co.’s Prise 
Medal Flutes, new and second-hand, A great variety of 
second-hand flutes of all fingerings, at 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheapside. 


An HARPS.— New Model as exhibited at 
the International Exhibition.— These charming in- 
struments, vibrating with the slightest breese, aupertede any- 
me gn — — mel hie 6d, ‘ald ae Aa. 
with tuni ey, te ; 8.5 
double — 1 73 2s. to £4 4s. 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 48, Cheapside. No agents. 


Musical BOXES by NICOLE, FRERES.— 
M KEITH, PROWSE, and Co, direct importers, offer 
parties seeking really fine, well-tuned instruments, a selection 
of more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvementa, 
from £4 to £150, Buyers are requested, before purchesing, 
to visit the new saloons, specially devoted to the sale of these 
ene acting instruments, which for quality have no equal. 
Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, No, 48, 
C d 


at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
: Buat and Co., Wine 
Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, Decem- 


